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FOREWORD 


Three  years  ago  Uncle  Art  began  work  on  this  little  book. 
He  always  referred  to  it,  lovingly,  as  “the  History.”  Yet  that 
word  means  too  exact  and  inflexible  a  thing  to  fit  the  picture  he 
wanted  to  make.  In  one  of  his  memoranda,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
“a  familiar  narrative.”  This,  in  spite  of  dates  and  research  work, 
he  has  made  it ;  a  tapestry  of  many  colors  woven  for  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children. 

It  was  Vincent  who  proposed  this  undertaking  and  who 
made  the  original  and  generous  payment  towards  the  expense  of 
publication.  The  rest  of  the  “clan,”  as  Uncle  Art  so  loved  to 
call  us,  subscribed  the  remainder.  Vincent’s  suggestion  came  at 
the  end  of  those  dark  months,  from  September,  1926,  to  May, 
1927,  during  which  my  mother  and  father  and  his  mother  and 
father  left  us.  Uncle  Art,  the  last  of  that  wonderful  family  cir¬ 
cle,  was  now  the  only  one  who  could  give  us  the  rich  story  of 
reminiscence  that  had  grown  up  about  the  name  of  Francis 
Woodbury  and  his  forebears. 

Once  started,  the  growth  of  these  chapters  was  sure  but 
slow.  Sure,  because  that  was  Uncle  Art’s  way.  He  undertook 
the  work  because  we,  his  nieces  and  nephews,  wanted  it,  and  he 
must  carry  out  his  part.  Slow,  because  for  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  he  suffered  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  work  was 
oftentimes  impossible.  Six  months  ago  he  said  to  me,  “Abbie,  I 
must  lay  aside  the  History.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  you  and 
Ruth  must  finish  it.” 

It  took  all  his  strength  to  go  to  his  office  each  day.  To  and 
from  South  Orange  to  New  York;  sometimes  alone  and  some¬ 
times  with  his  nurse.  Can’t  you  see  him?  The  short  heavy 
figure,  the  baggy  trousers  that  his  poor  family  could  never  keep 
in  press,  the  generous  umbrella  hooked  over  one  arm?  The 
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heavily  lined  but  finely  molded  face,  which  broke  so  quickly  into 
a  smile  that  transfigured  the  whole  man? 

When  he  could  no  longer  go  to  the  office,  he  worked  at  home. 
His  last  piece  of  “copy”  was  turned  in  two  days  before  he  died. 
Gallantly  to  the  very  end  he  kept  up  the  fight.  Then,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  was  gone. 

He  has  left  behind  him  this  last  evidence  of  his  love  for 
every  one  of  us.  His  last  proof  of  loyalty  to  The  Family.  The 
ties  of  blood  meant  more  to  him  than  to  any  person  I  have  ever 
known.  He  could  speak  harshly  of  no  one  related  to  him.  Once 
within  the  magic  circle,  he  clothed  us  in  faerie  hues.  We  were 
to  him  eternally,  “the  youngsters.”  We  have  lost  not  only  Uncle 
Art,  but  that  delicate  illusion  of  youth,  which  he  kept  alive  in  us 
until  he  went. 

To  us  he  has  handed  the  torch  of  honor,  that  we  may  keep 
it  burning  brightly,  until  in  our  turn  we  relinquish  it  to  our 
children. 


Abbie  Woodbury  Hawes. 


September  twentieth ,  1931. 
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MARIA  PORTER  WOODBURY 


CHAPTER  1 


THE  ROOTS  OF  HONOR 


HERE  are  two  distinct  strains  of  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment  inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Francis  Woodbury 
— the  Woodbury  and  the  Porter-Johnson.  Sometimes 
one  strain  predominates,  sometimes  the  other ;  often  they 
are  curiously  mixed  in  the  same  personality.  Both  are 
of  New  England  origin,  but  partake  of  diverse  family  character¬ 
istics. 

The  earliest  recorded  Woodburys  (or  Woodberrys  or  Wood- 
berys  or  Woodberries  or  Wodeberies,  for  the  name  has  been 
spelled  variously  for  nearly  ten  centuries)  were  of  Norman  blood, 
but  they  took  their  name  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  manor  described 
in  the  Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror  under  the  name 
of  “Wodeberie”  in  1085-1086.  This  manor  is  in  Devonshire. 
Another  Woodbury  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  in  its  Latin 
form  of  “Udaberga”;  and  several  others  in  the  southern  counties 
are  mentioned  in  thirteenth  century  documents,  all  apparently 
place  names,  not  family  names.  Wodeberie  is  a  variation  of 
Wudeburg,  probably  the  hill  of  the  war  god,  Woden;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  places  were  fortified  camps.  The  names  of  later  Woodbury 
estates  might  have  come  from  that  of  the  owner;  but  it  was  the 
other  way  around  in  the  case  of  Wodeberie  Manor  of  Devon¬ 
shire;  the  Woodbury  family  took  its  name  from  the  manor.  (See 
Appendix.) 

The  description  in  Domesday  Book  is  quoted  in  full,  with 
facsimile  reproduction  in  a  brochure  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  “A 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Woodbury  Family,”  from 
which  the  data  for  this  early  part  of  the  story  is  taken.  (“Plis- 
torical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute”  Vol.  XXIV.)  The 
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manor  had  been  the  property,  says  Domesday  Book,  of  Countess 
Ghida,  mother  of  Earl  Harold,  from  whom  William  wrested  the 
crown  of  England  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  It  had  land 
for  thirty-five  plows,  a  mill,  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  pasture  and  woodland,  a  league  in  length  and  half  a 
league  in  breadth.  Baldwin  raised  the  taxes  from  seventeen 
pounds  to  twenty-three  by  weight  of  metal. 

The  manor  was  given  by  Henry  I,  shortly  after  1100,  to 
Roger  de  Mandeville,  castellan  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter,  who 
thus  became  de  Wodeberie.  Through  the  marriage  of  a  daughter 
to  a  Carbonell,  the  Carbonells  became  de  Wodeberie;  and  again 
by  the  same  process  the  family  of  Damarells  took  the  name  de 
Wodeberie.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  family  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  in  official  documents.  After  some  trouble  with 
King  John,  Sir  Reginald  de  Alba  Marlia  in  Wodebery  is  restored 
to  his  rights  by  Henry  III  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  In  1275 
Radolphus  de  Wodeburg  is  assessor  of  the  counties  of  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Derby.  William  Daumerl  de  Wodeburi,  man-at-arms,  is 
summoned  to  attend  the  Great  Council  at  Westminster.  In  1282 
William  Albemarle  de  Wodebery  satisfied  a  jury  that  his  family 
had  possessed  seignorial  rights  of  life  and  death  a  quo  non  existat 
me  m  or ia. 

In  later  centuries  the  manor  passed  by  inheritance  through 
daughters  into  the  possession  of  families  which  did  not  take  the 
name  of  Woodbury,  until  the  last  heir,  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Marquis  of  Dorset,  lost  his  estates  and  his  head  in  an 
attempt  to  place  on  the  throne  of  England  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  descendant  of  Rogerus  de  Maunsdevilla  de 
W  odeberie. 

But  the  Woodburys  had  flourished  meanwhile  in  Devon  and 
Somersetshire.  There  still  exists  an  old  mediaeval  earth  work, 
which  I  have  visited,  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  called  to  this  day 
“Woodbury  Castle/’  It  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  as  late  as 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  Woodburys  are  said  to  have  taken 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Their  name  sur¬ 
vives  in  a  number  of  historical  and  geographic  locations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  England  and  is  frequently  found  in  property  deeds 
and  parish  registers  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Yet  very  few 
members  of  the  family  are  left  in  England  today. 

Across  the  Sea 

The  first  Woodbury  settlers  in  this  country  were  two  broth¬ 
ers,  John  and  William,  who  sailed  from  England  about  1624  and. 
1630  respectively.  They  were  Somersetshire  folk,  evidently  men 
of  substance.  John  was  a  surveyor,  well  educated  for  that  time; 
William  probably  a  farmer.  John  sailed  as  a  representative  of 
the  Dorchester  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Great  Council  of 
Plymouth,  which  had  been  licensed  by  James  I  for  extensive 
operations  in  the  new  world.  An  interesting  biography  of  this 
sturdy  and  energetic  figure  is  embodied  in  “A  New  England 
Planter,”  written  by  one  of  his  descendants,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury  of  Boston. 

John’s  brother,  William,  was  our  own  immediate  ancestor. 
In  the  same  year  that  he  reached  the  new  world  he  joined  with 
his  brother  (John  Woodbury)  Roger  Conant  and  John  Balch  in 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  what  later  became  the  towm  of 
Beverly — extending  from  Woodbury’s  Point  to  Mackeral  Cove. 
The  first  houses  were  erected  on  Woodbury’s  Point.  (Stone’s 
History  of  Beverly — Page  14.)  A  little  later  we  find  William’s 
name  joined  with  that  of  Conant  and  three  others  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  lay  out  a  roadway  and  build  a  bridge,  connecting  the  new 
settlement  with  the  Town  of  Salem,  “in  such  a  way  as  a  man  may 
travel  on  horseback  or  drive  cattle”  (Stone’s  History — Page  24). 
In  1654  we  find  the  names  of  William  Woodbury  and  Humphrey 
Woodbury  as  “pilots”  of  a  successful  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  St.  Johns  and  Port  Royal  (then  French  Territory).  This 
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William  was  the  second  son  of  the  original  William  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  his  nephew  (Stone,  Page  25). 

William  Woodbury  was  an  important  figure  in  the  colony. 
He  was  elected  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and 
held  three  grants  of  land.  He  still  apparently  retained  some  in¬ 
terests  in  the  old  country,  however,  as  he  visited  London  several 
times  between  1630  and  1648.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  First  Church  of  Beverly,  which  erected  a  meeting  house  in 
1656  and  was  formally  authorized  by  the  Salem  brethren  to  be¬ 
come  an  independent  parish  July  4,  1667.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  among  the  fifty-one  names  on  the  first  parish  register, 
nine  were  Woodburys  (Stone,  Page  208).  Both  William  Wood¬ 
bury  and  his  brother,  John,  were  originally  Church  of  England 
communicants,  but  naturally  allied  themselves  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  Bay  Colony. 

William  Woodbury  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Patch  in  South 
Petherton,  Somersetshire,  January  29,  1616.  Their  oldest  son, 
Nicholas  (from  whom  we  are  directly  descended)  was  baptized 
in  South  Petherton,  April  19,  1618.  I  have  the  records  of  these 
events,  attested  by  the  vicar  when  I  visited  the  old  parish  church 
in  1887.  It  should  be  remembered,  according  to  the  old  style 
calendar,  the  year  began  April  1,  so  Nicholas  was  born  about 
fifteen  months  after  the  marriage.  Fie  was,  therefore,  about 
twelve  years  old  when  his  father  sailed  for  America.  Some  of 
Elizabeth’s  kindred  must  have  emigrated  with  herself  and  her 
husband  as  their  name  often  recurs  in  the  early  records  and  is 
still  familiar  in  Essex  County.  William  Woodbury  died  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  loved  and  honored,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  first  Nicholas  Woodbury  and 
still  less  about  his  descendants  up  to  my  grandfather’s  time.  He 
married  Anne  Paulsgrave,  whose  family  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  about  the  same  time  as  the  Woodburys.  She  brought  her 
husband  an  estate  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  which  he 
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willed  back  to  her  on  his  death  in  1686.  Anne  died  in  1701.  They 
had  nine  children,  from  the  seventh  of  whom,  Isaac  (born  in 
1661)  we  are  descended. 

This  Isaac  (whom  we  will  call  Isaac  the  First)  married 
Elizabeth  Herrick  and  became  the  father  of  Capt.  Nicholas 
Woodbury,  who  fought  in  the  colonial  wars,  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  ransomed  by  the  colonists.  The  grandson  of  this 
second  Nicholas  was  my  grandfather,  great-grandfather  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  race  still  living.  (See  Line  of 
Descent.) 

It  should  be  added  that  some  descendants  of  John  and 
William  Woodbury  moved  to  other  colonies  and  the  name  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  Connecticut.  A  distinguished  son  of  the  New  Hampshire 
branch,  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  was  President  Jackson’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  name  also  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  province  of  Quebec — possibly  indicating  other  migra¬ 
tions  from  England. 

The  Porters  of  Weymouth 

Another  sturdy  English  pioneer  crossed  the  sea  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Woodbury  brothers — Richard  Porter  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  England,  who  sailed  from  that  port  March  30,  1635,  with 
a  number  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  The  record  shows  that  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  “granted  leave  to 
Mr.  Hull,  a  minister,  and  twenty-one  families  to  sit  down  at 
Wessaguscus.”  Shortly  afterwards  the  settlers  changed  the  In¬ 
dian  name  to  that  of  their  native  English  town. 

I  regret  I  have  no  data  on  Richard  Porter  or  his  family  prior 
to  their  departure  from  the  old  country.  There  were  and  are 
many  of  that  name  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  others  mi¬ 
grated  to  this  country  after  our  immediate  ancestor.  He  appears 
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to  have  been  a  man  of  dignity  and  substance.  He  acquired  grants 
of  land  in  1648,  1654,  1661,  1663  and  1668.  He  served  continu¬ 
ously  as  selectman  for  many  years  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  first  church  of  Weymouth.  He  died  in  January,  1689. 

Richard’s  oldest  son,  Sergeant  John  Porter,  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  men  in  the  colony.  He  was  a  large  landholder 
in  Weymouth  and  Bridgewater.  He  built  the  first  sawmill  ever 
operated  in  that  section.  He  married  Deliverance,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Byram,  Feb.  9,  1660,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1717. 

Sergeant  John  Porter  II  was  born  in  Weymouth,  July  2, 
1667.  Like  his  father,  he  was  an  extensive  landholder  and  se¬ 
lectman  of  the  parish.  He  died  May  22,  1723.  It  is  from  his 
sixth  child,  Richard  II  (born  Jan.  8,  1705)  that  we  are  de¬ 
scended.  He  lived  in  Weymouth  and  married  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Whitman,  Jan.  29,  1729.  They  had  nine  children, 
the  sixth  of  whom  (Micah)  was  my  great-grandfather. 

Micah  Porter  was  born  in  Weymouth  Dec.  21,  1742.  He 
married  Mary  Stockbridge  Oct.  18,  1764.  They  had  thirteen 
children,  one  of  whom,  David,  (my  grandfather)  will  appear 
very  prominently  later  in  this  narrative. 

So  much  for  the  Porters  of  Weymouth.  After  the  first  great 
migration  from  England  up  to  my  grandfather’s  time  they  appear 
to  have  clung  closely  to  one  spot  in  the  new  world  as  the  Wood- 
burys  did  in  Essex  County.  But  they  made  up  for  it  in  the  rapid 
migrations  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  Halls  of  Rehoboth 

Another  colonial  family  of  great  interest  to  some  of  us  is 
that  of  Edward  Hall  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  of  whose  migration 
from  the  old  country  I  have  no  record,  but  who  was  a  freeholder 
of  that  place  in  1658.  His  youngest  son,  Benjamin,  was  born  in 
Rehoboth  Aug.  7,  1668;  moved  to  Wrentham;  married  Sarah 
Fisher  there  and  died  there  Aug.  26,  1726.  He  had  a  son,  Ben- 
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jamin  II  (born  May  8,  1703)  who  married  Betty  Blake,  March 
15,  1727. 

About  1734  several  members  of  both  the  Hall  and  Blake 
families  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Hall  (a  son  of  Benjamin  II)  was  an  officer 
in  the  royal  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  but  felt  he  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  sign  the  Association  Test  and  removed  to  Canada  in 
1776.  His  third  son,  Nathaniel,  who  remained  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  married  Prudence  Chase,  daughter  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Chase,  March  11,  1778,  and  died  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  July  18,  1809. 
Nathaniel’s  son,  Jonathan  Chase  Hall  (born  Oct.  13,  1786)  mar¬ 
ried  Lydia  Paine,  Nov.  18,  1810. 

Jonathan  Chase  Hall,  great-grandfather  of  my  dear  nieces 
and  nephews  of  the  Hall  lineage,  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his 
father,  which  was  entailed  according  to  the  English  common  law 
prevailing  in  New  Hampshire  at  that  time.  He  generously  broke 
the  entail  and  divided  the  property  with  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  youngest  brother,  Dr.  James  Hall,  has  left  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  him  as  “a  gentleman  in  manners  and  principles,  a  patron  of  the 
poor  and  a  helper  of  the  needy.”  His  eldest  son,  Francis  Brewer 
Hall,  (born  Nov.  11,  1813)  married  Mary  Vincent,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Burgess  Vincent  of  Plainfield,  Vermont 
Elizabeth  Burgess  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Bur¬ 
gess,  who  was  deputy  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  from 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  from  1642  to  1648. 

Francis  Brewer  and  Mary  Vincent  Hall  became  the  father 
and  mother  of  my  brother’s  wife.  I  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Plall 
moved  to  Wisconsin,  but  he  was  living  there,  a  substantial  mer¬ 
chant  and  highly  respected  citizen,  long  before  his  daughter’s 
marriage  to  my  brother. 
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Richards-Whiton  Heritage 

The  seventeenth  century  is  also  memorable  to  some  of  us 
for  the  migration  from  England  to  the  colonies  of  two  early  pion¬ 
eers,  William  Richards  and  Thomas  Whiton. 

William  Richards  came  from  Weymouth,  England,  in  1633. 
He  settled  first  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  moved  to  Scituate  in 
1636  and  in  1645  to  Weymouth,  where  he  died.  His  second  son, 
Joseph,  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1635.  Joseph’s  seventh  child, 
William,  was  born  in  Weymouth  in  1688.  He  in  turn  had  a  son, 
William,  whom  we  will  call  William  III. 

This  William  III  was  born  in  Weymouth  in  1712  before  the 
family  moved  to  Thompson  (Killingly)  Connecticut,  in  1745. 
William  III  fought  in  the  French  War  at  Louisberg  in  1742. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Richards  and 
Porter  families  came  from  the  same  English  town  and  settled  in 
the  town  which  later  bore  that  name  in  New  England.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  two  families  knew  each  other  well. 

The  last  child  of  the  Richards  clan  to  be  born  in  Weymouth 
was  Jonas,  son  of  William  III  (1740).  He  married  Hannah 
Wheeler  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Norwich,  Vermont. 
Their  eighth  child,  Joel,  born  in  Norwich,  in  1767,  married 
Miriam  Smith  and  moved  to  Hartford,  Vermont.  Left  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  with  nine  children,  she  kept  the  family 
together,  paid  off  a  heavy  debt  and  educated  her  children. 

The  youngest  child  of  this  union,  Cyrus  Smith  Richards,  was 
born  in  Hartford  in  1808.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Kim¬ 
ball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1833.  He  had  shown  distin¬ 
guished  ability  while  in  college  and  on  the  day  of  his  graduation, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  where  he  continued  for  thirty-six  years.  Under 
his  leadership  this  academy  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  New  England  preparatory  schools. 
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In  1871  Dr.  Richards  became  Dean  of  the  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment  at  Howard  University,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
position  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1885.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  he  graduated  his  fiftieth  class,  having,  as 
General  Eaton  once  said,  “fitted  more  young  men  for  college  than 
any  man  who  has  lived  in  this  country.”  He  was  the  author  of  a 
widely  used  Latin  grammar.  On  Aug.  1,  1836,  he  married  Helen 
Dorothy  Whiton,  these  two  becoming  the  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  my  dear  nieces  of  the  Richards-Whiton  lineage. 

Thomas  Whiton,  ancestor  of  Helen  Dorothy  Whiton,  came 
of  a  family  in  England,  dating  back  to  1085,  when  the  name  was 
spelled,  loosely,  Witon,  de  Whitting,  de  Whiton,  etc.  In  1387 
Reverend  John  Whytton  was  Merton  Chaplain  at  Merton  College. 
In  1435  Sir  Nicholas  Whiton  was  chosen  for  Parliament  in 
Devonshire. 

Thomas  Whiton,  with  Audrey,  his  wife  and  their  son,  James, 
migrated  to  America  from  the  parish  of  Hook  Norton,  Ban¬ 
bury,  in  1635  and  settled  in  old  Plymouth  in  1637,  where  he  was 
granted  seven  acres  of  land.  James,  son  of  Thomas  Whiton, 
eventually  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
prominent  in  building  the  old  Ship  Church.  James  II,  his  son, 
had  a  son,  Joseph,  who  moved  to  Westford,  Connecticut,  and 
married  Martha  Tower.  Elijah  Whiton,  the  oldest  issue  of  this 
marriage,  born  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts  in  1714,  was  the 
father  of  Major  Israel  Whiton,  born  in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  a  following  chapter.  John  Milton 
Whiton,  son  of  Major  Israel  .Whiton,  born  in  1785,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  in  1805 ;  became  the  assistant  of  James  Morris, 
headmaster  of  an  academy  for  young  ladies  at  Mystic,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Connecticut  and 
bitterly  fought  by  the  townspeople.  In  1808  he  married  Abigail 
Morris,  daughter  of  James  Morris. 

Helen  Dorothy  Whiton,  the  third  child  of  John  Milton 
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Whiton,  was  born  in  1814.  The  twenty-four  years  of  her  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  married  life  with  Dr.  Richards  were  spent  in  Meri¬ 
den,  N.  H.,  and  all  of  their  children  were  born  there.  On  March 
10,  1860,  Helen  Dorothy  Richards  died.  She  was  a  talented  and 
lovely  woman,  of  broad  sympathies  and  deep  religious  feeling — a 
fine  musician  and  a  successful  writer  of  juvenile  books  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  many  religious  periodicals. 
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CLARISSA  PORTER  WOODBURY 


CHAPTER  II 


ARMA  VIRUMQUE  CANO 


URING  the  first  year  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
word  “separation”,  if  spoken  at  all,  was  spoken  with 
bated  breath.  It  was  freedom  from  the  petty  tyrannies 
of  King  George,  not  separation  from  the  old  country, 
that  the  colonists  wanted.  They  were  Englishmen,  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  English  liberties,  as  their  ancestors  had  fought  on 
many  a  death-strewn  field  from  Hastings  to  Marston  Moor.  I 
have  often  thought  how  different  our  destiny  might  have  been  if 
an  Elizabeth  or  a  William  III  had  ascended  the  British  throne 
in  1760  instead  of  “Soft  Geordie”.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

William  Johnson 

Among  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1775 
was  a  young  farmer  living  at  Haverhill,  named  William  Johnson. 
He  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  but  seems  to  have 
made  his  way,  as  we  find  him  a  landholder  by  deed  from  Nathan¬ 
iel  Johnson  (probably  a  relative)  bearing  date  Aug.  2,  1763, 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  deed  (which  I 
have  in  my  possession),  covering  a  small  parcel  of  land,  was 
probably  executed  to  make  the  lad  a  voter  when  he  became  of 
age — the  franchise  being  at  that  time  confined  to  freeholders. 
Early  in  life  young  Johnson  married  Sarah  Cheney,  daughter  of 
a  well-known  New  England  family — a  grandniece,  by  the  way, 
of  the  famous  Hannah  Dustin  (see  appendix).  The  fifth  child 
of  this  union,  Sarah  (Sally)  Johnson,  was  born  Nov.  7,  1779. 
She  was  my  maternal  grandmother — great-grandmother  of  my 
dear  nieces  and  nephews. 

Long  before  little  Sally  saw  light,  however,  her  home  had 
felt  the  full  shock  of  war.  I  can  best  tell  the  story  by  quoting 
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from  her  father’s  application  for  a  pension  addressed  to  Senator 
Daniel  Webster  long  after  the  war: 

‘‘In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  I  lived  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  I 
was  a  sergeant  in  a  company  of  militia.  On  April  19,  1775,  I 
received  orders  from  my  captain  to  notify  my  men  and  repair 
immediately  toward  Lexington.  I  left  my  team  hitched  to  my 
plough  in  the  field  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  notified 
my  men,  went  home  to  get  my  accoutrements  and  marched  three 
miles  before  nine  o’clock.”  I  am  not  sure  he  reached  Lexington 
in  time  for  the  fight,  but  shortly  afterward  we  find  his  name  en¬ 
tered  in  the  famous  “Coat  Rolls”  of  the  Massachusetts  militia, 
still  to  be  seen  in  Adjutant  General’s  office  in  the  State  House  at 
Boston.  These  “Coat  Rolls”  were  made  up  by  the  colonial  au¬ 
thorities  in  1775  to  embrace  “all  militiamen  entered  in  the  eight 
months  service”  who  were  thereby  “entitled  to  receive  one  coat 
for  every  man.”  The  entry  of  our  ancestor’s  name  is  as  follows : 

Date  of  Muster  Name  Rank  Captain 

May  6,  1775  —  William  Johnson  —  Sergeant  —  Jeremiah  Gilman 
Colonel  Tozvn 

John  Nixon  —  Haverhill. 

On  the  evening  of  June  16,  1775,  Sergeant  Johnson  moved 
his  detachment  to  join  his  company,  crossed  the  Charles  River 
and,  on  the  following  day,  participated  in  the  immortal  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  In  my  childhood  my  mother  often  related  to  me 
the  story  of  the  battle  as  told  to  her  by  her  grandfather,  his 
black  eyes  snapping  in  the  firelight,  his  long,  white  hair  stream¬ 
ing  over  his  bent  shoulders,  his  crippled  leg  resting  on  a  feather 
cushion — the  story  of  Putnam’s  order  “not  to  fire  till  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,”  the  triple  charge,  the  fall  of  Warren,  the 
desperate  hand  to  hand  contest  with  clubbed  guns  and  hunting 
knives  against  the  British  bayonets,  the  slow  final  forcing  back  of 
the  Yankee  remnant  down  the  slope  of  the  hill — the  most  gallant 
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and  picturesque  episode  in  American  history.  (See  Appendix.) 

Sergeant  Johnson  remained  with  his  company  until  March, 
1776,  when  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  three  little  children  at 
Haverhill.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  In  June,  1776,  he  again  vol¬ 
unteered  for  the  march  toward  Canada  to  meet  Gen.  Sullivan, 
but  went  home  again  in  December.  It  was  a  period  of  short  en¬ 
listments  for  married  men.  Everybody  thought  the  king  would 
yield  soon  and  the  war  end. 

In  the  fall  of  1777,  we  find  William  Johnson  again  enlisting 
to  relieve  Gen.  Gates  at  Saratoga.  He  says  in  his  pension  applica¬ 
tion:  “I  arrived  at  Saratoga  a  few  days  before  Burgoyne’s  sur¬ 
render  and  went  down  with  them  (the  prisoners)  as  a  guard  to 
Cambridge  where  I  left.”  He  modestly  adds :  “In  the  year  1776 
I  was  offered  any  commission  up  to  a  captaincy,  but  it  was  not  for 
money  or  honours  I  laboured,  but  to  serve  my  country.  I  de¬ 
clined  the  commission  because  I  thought  my  ability  not  sufficient.” 
After  the  war  he  was  brevetted  a  colonel  in  the  militia  and  was 
known  as  “Col.  Johnson”  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A  personal 
note  to  Senator  Webster  at  the  conclusion  of  his  application 
reads : 

“Perhaps  at  first  thought  you  will  not  recollect  me,  but  I 
first  knew  you  when  you  were  at  college.  I  then  resided  in  En¬ 
field.  I  afterwards  moved  to  Boscowen  and  tended  the  toll  gate.” 

The  dear  old  fellow  got  his  pension,  Senator  Webster  writ¬ 
ing  him  a  cordial  letter  in  reply. 

Col.  Johnson  suffered  cruelly  from  a  disease  of  the  feet  and 
legs  contracted  during  his  privations  on  the  march  to  join  Gen. 
Sullivan  and  probably  was  in  no  condition  to  serve  actively  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  years  of  the  struggle.  I  find  from  a  letter  written 
by  his  half  brother,  Stephen  Merrill,  in  Philadelphia,  April  4, 
1799,  that  he  was  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  war  de¬ 
partment  for  troops  stationed  in  New  Plampshire  and  Vermont. 
My  mother  always  understood  he  actually  served  as  a  company 
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commander  after  Capt.  Gilman’s  promotion  to  a  colonelcy. 

Col.  Johnson  moved  to  Enfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1795. 
There  his  children  grew  up  and  were  married.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Cheney  Johnson,  died  at  Boscowen,  March  29,  1820,  aged  79 
years.  After  his  daughter,  Sarah,  moved  to  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  the 
old  gentleman  went  to  live  with  her  (1829).  He  lived  there,  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  by  his  daughter  and  grandchildren,  until  he  died 
June  1,  1834,  aged  85  years — a  brave  and  noble  type  of  the  early 
New  England  yeomanry,  who  gave  us  all  that  is  worth  while  “in 
what  we  have  and  are.” 


Isaac  Woodbury 

And  now  we  must  go  back  to  the  Woodburys  of  Beverly 
and  particularly  into  the  household  of  one  Isaac,  fourth  in  de¬ 
scent  from  the  original  William,  at  that  time  living  in  the  parish 
of  Hamilton.  This  Isaac  was  forty-one  years  old  when  the  clash 
came  at  Lexington  and  whether  he  served  in  the  war  I  do  not 
know,  but  his  sons  did.  The  one  in  whom  we  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  is  young  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mehitable  Preston 
Woodbury,  who  was  born  Feb.  4,  1759,  and  was  therefore,  only 
sixteen  years  old  when  the  war  started.  I  do  not  know  the  date 
of  his  enlistment  (probably  toward  the  close  of  the  war)  but  the 
record  over  his  grave  bears  witness  to  his  honorable  service.  He 
was  my  grandfather — great-grandfather  of  our  younger  genera¬ 
tion. 

After  the  war  (Dec.  11,  1784)  Isaac  Woodbury  married 
Anna  Kimball  of  Wenham.  Her  brother,  Capt.  Edmund  Kim¬ 
ball,  was  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  officer,  to  whom  a  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  erected  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Newburyport. 
Whether  the  prospective  brothers-in-law  met  during  the  war  I  do 
not  know.  Of  the  family  life  of  Isaac  and  Anna  Kimball  Wood¬ 
bury,  their  children  and  some  of  their  grandchildren  you  will 
read  in  the  following  chapter. 
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My  grandfather,  as  described  to  me  by  my  father,  was  a 
rather  small,  spare  man  of  quiet  and  retiring  manners.  He  was 
a  rigid  churchman  of  the  Puritan  type  and  singularly  enough  a 
Jefferson  Republican,  which  precluded  him  from  public  office  in 
that  overwhelmingly  Federal  community.  I  have  heard  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources  that  my  brother,  Frank,  closely  resembled  him  in 
speech  and  manner. 

A  devout  Christian,  an  estimable  citizen  and  a  gallant  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  rests  in  the  old  church  yard  of  the  Upper  Parish  (now 
North  Beverly)  beside  his  wife  and  gifted  daughter,  where  I 
hope  some  of  you  may  some  time  read  the  inscription  on  his 
tombstone. 


Israel  Whiton 

Among  the  troops  who  reinforced  Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill  on 
the  morning  of  June  17,  1775,  was  a  young  officer  named  Israel 
Whiton,  the  son,  as  you  may  recollect,  of  Elijah  Whiton  of  Ash¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1754,  and  was  therefore 
less  than  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  He  is 
said  to  have  held  a  captain’s  commission  at  the  time,  which  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  for  one  so  young.  He  had  educated 
himself  for  the  ministry  under  great  difficulties,  but,  having  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  had  turned  to  medicine  and  surgery. 
After  Bunker  Hill  he  followed  the  army  to  New  York,  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Harlem  and  White  Plains.  Smallpox 
having  broken  out  in  the  army,  he  volunteered  to  serve  in  a 
smallpox  hospital  near  Mystic,  Connecticut.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  he  served  on  Gen.  Putnam’s  staff  with  the  rank 
of  major.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Ashford  and  later  went 
to  Winchendon,  where  he  lived  for  many  years  and  became  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  a  magis¬ 
trate  and  a  representative  in  the  legislature.  In  1784  he  mar¬ 
ried  Dorothy  Crosby. 
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At  the  time  of  Shay’s  Rebellion  in  1786-87  Major  Whiton 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  government.  The  rebels  attacked 
his  house  but  he  successfully  defended  himself  with  a  long  iron 
shovel  (still  in  possession  of  a  member  of  the  family).  His  wife 
seized  the  baby  and  fled  to  the  woods.  That  baby  became  the 
Reverend  John  Milton  Whiton,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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FRANCIS  WOODBURY  AND  FAMILY  (about  1856) 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  HOME  OF  PEACE 


HE  various  villages  and  towns  of  Essex  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  lie  close  together  and  in  early  days  the  county 
formed  a  political  and  social  unit,  centered  in  Salem, 
which  was  an  older  settlement  than  Boston  itself.  The 
old  county  families — the  Endicotts,  the  Rantouls,  the 
Conants,  the  Cabots,  the  Batchelders,  the  Peabodys,  the  Proctors, 
the  Woodburys,  the  Kimballs,  the  Browns,  the  Bakers  and  the 
rest — moved  about  from  parish  to  parish  (the  village  church 
being  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  community  center),  as  the 
young  people  intermarried  and  struck  out  for  themselves.  Few, 
however,  left  the  county  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  do  not  know  just  when  Isaac  Woodbury  III,  the  young 
Revolutionary  soldier,  settled  in  Upper  Beverly,  but  I  think  it 
was  soon  after  his  marriage — probably  the  early  part  of  1785. 
Isaac  and  Anna  Kimball  Woodbury  had  nine  children,  five  of 
whom — Isaac,  Nancy,  Polly,  Fanny  and  Francis — matured,  and 
all  but  Fanny  married.  Isaac,  the  eldest  (born  January  5,  1787) 
was  quite  a  notable  man  in  Essex  County.  His  business  some¬ 
times  took  him  as  far  as  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  but  he 
always  returned,  safe  and  sound,  after  these  adventurous  excur¬ 
sions.  He  married  Nancy  Baker,  daughter  of  another  old  Essex 
County  family  (Sept.  18,  1809)  and  for  a  time  they  kept  the  old 
crossroads  tavern  in  Upper  Beverly  on  the  main  stage  line  from 
Boston  to  Portsmouth.  His  oldest  son,  Isaac  Baker  Woodbury, 
became  a  distinguished  composer  of  his  time.  Among  his  bal¬ 
lads,  ‘Wild  Roved  the  Indian  Girl”  was  popular  in  my  own 
younger  days  and  he  wrote  the  music  to  “By  Cool  SaloanTs  Shady 
Rill,”  which  still  holds  its  place  in  all  American  hymnals.  He 
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also  edited  several  musical  anthologies.  Isaac  Woodbury  IV 
died  Aug.  23,  1828.  Two  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Woodbury 
Proctor  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Woodbury  Sheldon,  are  affectionately 
remembered  by  living  people  in  Beverly. 

Fanny  Woodbury,  daughter  of  the  elder  Isaac,  was  born 
Sept.  7,  1791,  and  died  Nov.  15,  1814.  Her  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  who  edited  her  letters  after  her  death,  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  endowments.  She  lies 
buried  beside  her  father  and  mother,  in  the  old  church  yard  at 
North  Beverly.  Her  tombstone,  after  recording  the  dates  of  her 
birth  and  death,  bears  this  inscription: 

“Her  ardent  piety  and  amiable  virtues  all  perpetuate  her 
memory  far  better  than  this  perishable  marble.  Her  life  was 
short  but  useful  and  her  death  tranquil  and  happy. 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

I  can  speak  only  briefly  of  the  other  two  daughters  of  Isaac 
and  Anna  Kimball  Woodbury.  Nancy  Woodbury  (born  May  2, 
1789)  married  Rev.  Edwin  Barnes  (Jan.  30,  1827)  and  appar¬ 
ently  went  with  him  to  some  parish  in  Northern  New  York.  At 
all  events,  it  was  there  she  formed  a  friendship  with  Maria  Por¬ 
ter  (of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say  later  on)  which  led  to 
the  union  of  the  two  families  from  whom  we  are  all  descended. 
From  some  old  correspondence  it  appears  Mrs.  Barnes  and  her 
husband  went  West  in  December,  1836,  as  missionaries  to  the 
Indians.  She  appears  to  have  suffered  many  privations,  living 
among  the  Choctaws  in  Arkansas,  where  she  pathetically  de¬ 
scribes  “living  almost  entirely  on  corn  bread,  potatoes  and  pork” 
and  “serpents  very  plentiful,  crawling  into  the  houses.”  Her 
delicate  health  did  not  long  survive  this  environment  and  she  died 
August  31,  1840.  I  have  a  beautiful  sample  of  her  needle  work 
“wrought  by  Nancy  Woodbury  1806”  (she  was  then  only  seven¬ 
teen)  which  shows  considerable  skill  in  composition. 

The  other  daughter  of  this  family,  Polly  Woodbury  (born 
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Jan.  26,  1796)  married  a  young  Essex  County  merchant,  Stephen 
Barker  of  Methuen,  (Dec.  20,  1818).  So  far  as  I  knew,  she 
lived  in  Methuen  until  her  death  (Sept.  20,  1839).  Maria  Porter 
Woodbury  speaks  of  “Sister  Barker”  very  affectionately  in  her 
letters  to  her  mother.  I  know  my  father  loved  her  dearly  and 
for  her  named  his  second  daughter — the  “Aunt  Mollie”  whom 
most  of  my  nieces  and  nephews  will,  I  trust,  never  forget.  I  my¬ 
self  in  childhood  met  Stephen  Barker,  a  tall  fine  looking,  pol¬ 
ished  old  gentleman,  whose  descendants  are,  I  believe,  still  living 
in  New  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  youngest  member  of  this  house¬ 
hold,  the  one  who  interests  us  most — my  dear  father,  Francis 
Woodbury.  He  was  born  in  North  Beverly  (then  Upper  Bever¬ 
ly)  July  22,  1804,  in  the  old  farm  house,  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
way  toward  the  lower  parish,  which  was  still  standing  when  I 
was  a  young  man.  He  was  rather  a  puny  baby  and  “hard  to 
raise.”  Perhaps  his  mother,  who  had  lost  four  children,  took 
particular  care  of  the  little  lad.  Anyhow  he  survived  the  usual 
ailments  of  infancy  and  grew  up,  a  slender,  nervous  youth  with 
a  fondness  for  music  and  not  much  taste  for  study  except  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  was  sent  to  Adams  Academy,  a  popular  “prep 
school”  as  it  would  now  be  called,  but  did  not  care  to  go  to  Har¬ 
vard.  He  was  entered  in  the  counting  house  of  William  Gray — 
the  famous  “Billy  Gray”,  richest  man  in  Salem — but  his  health 
would  not  stand  the  confinement.  Every  boy  in  those  days  had 
to  learn  a  trade  and  Francis  served  an  apprenticeship  in  shoe¬ 
making,  but  never  followed  it.  He  was,  however,  a  keen  trader 
and  managed  to  turn  rapidly  in  various  ways  the  little  money  his 
father  gave  him  from  time  to  time,  so  that  we  find  him  at  the 
time  of  his  second  marriage  (he  was  then  only  thirty-two)  se¬ 
curely  established  in  a  home  of  his  own,  with  a  small  farm  and 
a  country  store — the  only  one  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  upper  par¬ 
ish  at  that  time. 
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Francis  Woodbury’s  first  marriage  (Aug.  12,  1828)  was 
with  Sarah  Kittredge,  daughter  of  a  near  neighbor,  Dr.  Ingalls 
Kittredge,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  his  time,  whose  diploma 
holds  an  honored  position  in  the  rooms  of  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society.  They  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  young  wife  herself  survived  her  marriage  only  seven  years, 
dying  Aug.  22,  1835.  She  and  her  little  ones  are  buried  in  the 
old  church  yard. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that  Isaac  Woodbury  the 
elder,  began  to  experience  a  mental  failing  that  clouded  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  Whether  he  and  his  wife  gave  up  the  old  farm 
and  went  to  live  with  their  younger  son  then  or  later  I  cannot 
tell.  However,  as  I  have  before  stated,  an  acquaintance  had  been 
formed  between  Nancy  Woodbury  Barnes  and  a  young  woman 
living  at  Boonville,  New  York,  which  was  destined  to  change 
the  entire  career  of  the  young  widower  and  infuse  a  new  and 
powerful  influence  into  the  life  of  this  staid  New  England  family. 
To  trace  this  influence  to  its  source  we  must  go  back  a  number 
of  years,  which  we  shall  do  in  our  next  chapter. 
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ARTHUR  KIMBALL  WOODBURY 

At  nineteen. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TRAIL  OF  ADVENTURE 


OU  may  remember  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  chronicle 
mention  of  David  Porter,  son  of  Micah,  sixth  in  descent 
from  the  original  Richard  Porter,  who  sailed  from  Wey¬ 
mouth,  England,  in  1635.  This  David  was,  like  his  an¬ 
cestors,  born  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  (March  3, 
1784).  He  was  my  maternal  grandfather — great-grandfather  of 
the  younger  generation  now  living. 

This  David  had  qualities.  He  stood  about  midway  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  fourteen  children.  He  had  little  schooling,  but  as  my 
mother  has  told  me,  he  was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  a 
great  reader  and  the  possessor  of  mental  capacities  at  once  acute, 
original  and  discriminative.  He  was  an  adventurous  soul  and 
would  not  stay  in  any  one  place  long  enough  to  strike  root.  Most 
of  us  will  have  to  admit  that  the  various  shining  pebbles  split  off 
from  this  old  rolling  stone  during  the  past  hundred  years,  have 
been  equally  unable  to  cover  their  naked  charms  with  the  moss 
of  material  prosperity. 

Just  when  young  David  left  home,  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
find  him  in  Boston  in  1805  (he  was  then  only  twenty-one)  writing 
love  letters  to  a  girl  in  Enfield,  New  Hampshire.  Yes,  you  have 
guessed  it,  Sally  Johnson,  daughter  of  our  old  Revolutionary 
hero.  These  letters  indicate  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  Col.  Johnson’s  family,  so  I  think  David  may  have  gone  to 
New  Hampshire  when  quite  young,  then  drifted  back  to  Boston. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  families  were  acquainted  in 
Massachusetts.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  literally  from  one  of 
the  young  man’s  letters  (April  15,  1805)  that  “Boston  is  a  phase 
of  confusion  to  what  the  country  is”  and  that  “many  new  objects 
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present  themselves  to  view,  but  they  make  little  impression  on  my 
minde”  and  “the  more  objects  I  view,  the  more  closely  I  feel  in¬ 
terested  in  your  happiness.”  Again  (Oct.  12,  1805)  he  writes: 
“O,  Sally,  I  am  impacient  to  see  you  and  I  do  not  expect  to  stay 
but  two  months  longer,  if  the  weather  is  good,  before  I  shall 
return  agane  to  spend  many  a  sociable  evening  with  you  when 
we  may  join  our  hartes  and  hands  in  the  mutual  embraces  of 
each  other’s  happiness.” 

That  young  man  did  not  need  a  dictionary  at  his  elbow  to 
woo  effectively.  So  little  Sally  Claghorn  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
if  a  wandering  lover  chances  your  way  some  day,  remember  the 
fate  of  your  great-great-great-grandmother — and  beware. 

On  January  18,  1806,  the  young  couple  were  married  in  En¬ 
field,  and  lived  there  for  seven  years.  Here  their  three  older 
daughters,  Maria,  Mary  and  Sarah,  were  born.  I  do  not  know 
what  vocation  David  followed  in  New  Hampshire,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  same  he  later  followed  in  New  York  State — lumbering. 
It  was  in  1813  that  he  took  his  little  family  to  Newport,  New 
York, — then  quite  a  frontier  point.  Here  were  born  three  other 
children — Eliga,  Clarissa  and  George.  In  1823  he  removed  to 
Boonville,  New  York,  which  was  to  remain  his  home  for  the  next 
fourteen  years. 

My  mother,  Clarissa  Anne  Porter,  was  six  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  Boonville  and  her  earliest  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  was  of  the  home  there.  By  that  time  David  Porter  had  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  some  substance.  He  owned  the  largest  sawmill 
operating  on  the  Black  River  and  did  a  thriving  business.  But 
always  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  He  was  forever  tinker¬ 
ing  on  some  mechanical  contrivance  and  got  out  a  number  of  pat¬ 
ents  on  which  he  never  made  anything.  One  of  his  inventions,  an 
improvement  on  the  cotton  gin,  is  still  in  use.  He  made  constant 
trips  to  Washington  in  connection  with  his  patents.  He  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  interests  in  Pennsylvania  as  I  find  him  writing 
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his  family  from  Williamsport  and  other  points  there.  On  the 
edge  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  with  the  Indians  not  far 
away,  in  frontier  simplicity  and  courage,  the  little  family  grew 
up  together.  There  Harriet,  the  youngest,  was  born  and  Eliza 
died  in  her  sixteenth  year.  The  other  daughters  all  matured  and 
every  one  of  them  in  due  time  “taught  school/’  the  only  vocation 
open  to  well  bred  girls  at  that  time. 

In  two  of  these  frontier  lassies  we  are  going  to  be  especially 
interested — Maria,  the  oldest  (born  October  13,  1806)  and  Clar¬ 
issa  Anne  (born  Oct.  5,  1817).  Maria  appears  to  have  inherited 
her  father’s  intellectual  endowments,  refined  and  restrained  by 
educational  advantages  which  he  had  never  enjoyed.  Like  Fanny 
Woodbury  of  Beverly,  she  had  a  deeply  religious  turn  of  mind, 
and  to  the  day  of  her  death  was  tortured  by  the  thought  that  her 
father  might  be  “among  the  lost.”  Yet,  when  not  bent  too  much 
within  this  introspective  theological  groove,  her  letters  indicate 
an  ardent  imagination,  a  lively  wit  and  a  finished  diction  that 
rather  seems  to  run  in  the  Porter- Johnson  strain.  Maria  was 
seventeen  when  the  family  moved  to  Boonville.  She  at  once  took 
a  position  as  teacher  in  an  academy  at  West  Leyden,  New  York, 
where  she  seems  to  have  remained  for  about  ten  years.  It  must 
have  been  there  or  near  there  that  she  met  Mrs.  Edwin  Barnes, 
Francis  Woodbury’s  sister.  Whether  she  met  Francis  on  a  visit 
to  Beverly  with  her  future  sister-in-law  or  whether  he  sought  her 
out  in  Western  New  York,  I  cannot  say,  but  they  were  married 
in  Boonville,  November  14,  1836 — only  a  month  before  Nancy 
Woodbury  Barnes  and  her  husband  left  New  England  forever 
on  their  ill-fated  journey  to  the  Arkansas  frontier.  In  a  letter 
to  her  mother  from  Beverly  the  bride  describes  vividly  the  wed¬ 
ding  trip  from  Boonville  to  Boston,  the  sail  down  the  Hudson, 
the  day  spent  in  New  York,  the  wonders  of  East  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound — “scenery  almost  surpassing  description,  beautiful 
country  seats,  like  fairyland,  grounds  laid  out  with  taste,”  etc. — 
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slightly  different  to  the  smoke  and  soot  and  squalid  vulgarity  of 
East  River  of  today.  And  here  we  must  leave  the  young  couple 
while  we  return  to  the  family  at  Boonville. 

In  1837,  the  year  after  his  eldest  daughter’s  marriage,  David 
Porter  took  a  step  which  has  affected  all  of  our  lives  in  many 
ways — he  moved  his  entire  family  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  at  that 
time  a  village  of  about  400  people.  Had  he  not  done  so  (as  you 
will  see  later  on)  the  chances  are  Francis  Woodbury  would  have 
lived  his  life  out  in  Beverly  and  his  children  (not  improbably  his 
grandchildren)  would  have  been  reared  on  New  England  soil. 
Just  what  led  to  the  Michigan  migration  I  never  knew,  unless  it 
was  simply  the  restless  spirit  of  dear  old  Davey  Porter,  for  he 
was  doing  fairly  well  financially  in  Boonville.  Already  his  second 
and  third  daughters  (Mary  and  Sarah)  had  married  and  I  think 
Mary  and  her  husband  had  preceded  him  westward.  At  all 
events,  the  three  younger  children — Clarissa,  George  and  Harriet 
— went  with  their  parents.  My  mother  has  often  described  the 
trip  to  me.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  not  then  built 
through.  They  travelled  by  the  Erie  Canal  (whose  passenger 
boats  were  really  quite  luxurious  for  those  days)  to  Buffalo; 
thence  by  lake  steamer  to  Detroit ;  thence  by  wagon  road  through 
the  woods  to  their  new  home.  Four  years  later  (1841)  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad  was  completed  from  Detroit  to  Jackson. 
It  was  a  queer  affair  to  modern  eyes.  The  train  ran  on  a  flat 
wooden  rail,  topped  with  strips  of  cast  iron.  If  one  of  the  strips 
got  loose  you  had  to  stop  and  have  it  tightened.  It  took  prac¬ 
tically  an  entire  day  to  make  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns. 

But  that  railroad  was  a  great  family  institution.  If  a  Jack- 
son  lady  wanted  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  yard  of  lace  or  a  pair  of 
slippers  of  special  quality,  she  just  gave  the  money  to  the  train 
conductor  and  he  gravely  executed  the  commission  for  her  at  the 
Michigan  metropolis.  My  mother  has  told  me  that  one  woman 
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actually  had  the  nerve  to  signal  the  engineer  and  stop  the  train 
for  that  purpose ! 

Of  David  Porter’s  life  in  Michigan,  I  have  little  knowledge. 
I  do  not  think  he  made  much  headway  in  business.  I  know  he 
went  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  lumbering 
there,  but  he  did  not  take  his  family  with  him.  My  brother, 
Charlie,  remembered  him  well — a  jolly,  quizzical  old  fellow,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  spin  a  yarn  or  whittle  out  a  toy  boat  for  one  of 
his  grandsons.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  a  profound  skepti¬ 
cism  regarding  the  curative  results  of  medicine.  In  case  his  fam¬ 
ily  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  receive  a  physician’s  call,  he  would 
take  one  dose  of  the  prescription  to  see  how  it  tasted,  then  set  it 
up  on  the  mantel  and  glare  at  it  in  rebellious  contempt  during  the 
rest  of  his  illness.  Apparently  his  theological  beliefs  were  as 
heretical  as  his  views  on  materia  medica.  He  established  the  first 
Universalist  church  ever  known  in  Jackson,  which  did  not  get 
very  far.  There  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  Universalists 
in  the  entire  county. 

The  dear  old  fire-eater  died  in  Jackson,  April  11,  1860,  and 
was  buried  by  his  brethren  of  the  Masonic  order  in  the  Woodbury 
family  plot,  Mt.  Evergreen  Cemetery.  There  his  body  lies  beside 
that  of  his  wife — the  little  Sally  Johnson  of  other  days — who  had 
preceded  him  six  years  before  on  the  journey  into  the  Great  Be¬ 
yond.  Beside  them  lies  their  only  son,  George,  who  died  in  Jack- 
son  at  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-first  year. 

Of  the  other  daughters  of  David  and  Sarah  Johnson  Porter, 
I  can  only  speak  briefly.  Mary,  the  second  daughter  (remem¬ 
bered  affectionately  as  “Aunt  Mary”  by  persons  still  living)  was 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman.  She  had  her  father’s 
pioneer  instinct  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  she  imitated  his 
example  by  marrying  a  Johnson.  It  was  her  cousin,  Charles 
Johnson,  a  grandson  of  the  old  revolutionary  hero,  who  won  her 
heart.  They  were  married  April  7,  1828,  in  Boonville,  she  being 
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then  only  nineteen.  They  lived  together  for  almost  sixty  years 
in  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  harmonious  unions  I  have  ever 
known,  saw  Chicago  when  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  marshy 
boat  landing,  explored  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  mining  excitement  there,  lived  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
for  years,  made  big  money  and  lost  it,  moved  back  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Peninsula  and  ran  a  huge  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo, 
lost  out  on  that  too  and  finally  ended  their  days  in  Jackson,  he 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  she  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 
Good  comrades  to  the  last.  Never  a  harsh  word  for  each  other 
or  anyone  else,  never  a  complaint  of  the  buffets  of  Fate.  So  you, 
Charles  Johnson  Woodbury,  the  second,  of  Oakland,  California, 
when  you  grow  up,  cast  a  pleasant  thought  once  in  a  while  on 
your  grandfather’s  “Uncle  Charlie”  and  if  you  ever  go  to  Jack- 
son  look  for  his  and  his  dear  wife’s  graves  at  Mt.  Evergreen. 
They  had  no  children. 

Sarah,  the  third  daughter,  married  Ichabod  Cole  of  Oswego 
in  1832,  and  went  to  Michigan  in  the  same  year  as  the  Boonville 
household.  “Aunt  Sarah”  was  a  woman  of  vigorous  mentality 
and  sterling  character.  Her  son,  George  Edward  Cole  (died 
August  18,  1930,)  was  one  of  Chicago’s  most  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  political  reform  and  civic 
righteousness  will  ever  be  remembered.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Fanny  Cole,  became  a  well-known  essayist  and  literary  critic ; 
married  Milo  Jones  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  many  years 
ago,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  family  well  known  in  that  part 
of  the  Central  West. 

Eliza,  another  daughter  of  Sarah  Porter  Cole,  married  John 
M.  Root,  who  became  one  of  Jackson’s  most  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens.  He  saw  it  grow  from  a  frontier  village  to  a  thriving  and 
enterprising  city.  He  was  for  years  president  of  its  largest  bank 
and  probably  had  a  wider  personal  acquaintance  throughout  the 
county  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  to  the  day  of  my 
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father’s  death,  his  closest  and  most  valued  friend.  His  wife,  the 
dear  “Cousin  Eliza”  of  us  youngsters  at  home,  outlived  him  many 
years.  She  died  August  5,  1927,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  deeply 
mourned  by  the  entire  community — a  sincere  Christian,  a  devoted 
mother,  a  lovely  gentlewoman.  Two  of  her  daughters  are  still 
living — Mary  Louise,  who  married  Robert  Benham  and  lives  in 
San  Francisco,  and  Bertha,  who  still  lives  in  Jackson.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  Ruth,  whose  memory  is  a  benediction  to  all  who 
knew  her,  married  John  George,  Jr.,  (still  living  in  Jackson) 
whose  career  as  a  journalist  has  left  a  lasting  mark  upon  the 
public  life  of  his  native  state.  Ruth  Root  George  died  some 
years  ago. 

The  youngest  of  David  Porter’s  children,  Harriet,  (referred 
to  as  “the  baby”  in  the  early  correspondence  between  her  sisters 
and  mother)  married  Eli  Hollister  of  Detroit,  when  quite  young, 
and  spent  most  of  her  married  life  in  Chicago,  of  which  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  pioneer  citizen.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  of 
women,  she  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  her.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  her  stirred  to  wrath  or  shaken 
by  fear.  Alike  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  her  untroubled 
soul  was  attuned  to  divine  harmonies.  She  outlived  her  husband 
a  number  of  years  and  died  in  Chicago  at  an  advanced  age.  Two 
of  her  children  grew  to  maturity — Alice,  who  married  Arthur 
Blayney  and  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  two  sons,  now  in  Col¬ 
orado,  and  Grace,  who  married  Herbert  B.  White,  and  is  still 
living  in  Chicago  with  her  husband  and  her  children. 
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During  his  Rockford  pastorate. 
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CHAPTER  V 

LAST  DAYS  AT  BEVERLY 


OU  will  remember  that  Francis  and  Maria  Woodbury 
reached  Beverly  after  their  wedding  trip  in  November, 
1836.  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  old ;  she  barely 
thirty.  The  succeeding  nine  years  were  the  last  to  be 
passed  by  our  forbears  in  the  land  which  had  nurtured 
their  hardy  strength  and  moulded  their  gallant  souls  for  over  two 
centuries. 

Of  the  brief  but  extremely  happy  married  life  of  the  young 
couple  there  is  a  fairly  complete  record  in  the  letters  of  Maria 
Woodbury  to  her  mother.  They  had  four  children,  all  of  whom 
matured  and  three  of  whom  married.  I  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  these  three — Francis  Porter  Woodbury,  Sarah  Wood- 
bury  Sherwood  and  Mary  Woodbury  Monteith — to  stir  the  hearts 
of  my  readers.  It  must  have  been  shortly  before  this  time  that 
Francis  Woodbury  left  the  old  farm  and  went  to  live  in  a  house 
near  the  parish  church,  which  was  still  standing  the  last  time  I 
visited  North  Beverly.  I  know  that  he  “kept  store”  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  church  (the  only  store,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  upper 
parish)  and  had  quite  extensive  land  holdings  for  that  time. 
Maria  describes  her  new  home  in  her  first  letter  to  her  mother 
from  Beverly  as  “a  beautiful  country  place,  just  such  a  one  as  I 
would  have  chosen  for  my  home — a  two-story  white  house  with 
two  poplars  in  front,  out-houses  at  the  side;  the  rooms  below 
a  kitchen,  a  sitting-room,  a  parlor  and  a  wood-house  attached  to 
the  kitchen.”  All  of  which  seemed  very  elegant  to  the  frontier 
lassie,  who  (as  my  mother  once  confided  to  me)  had  never  seen 
a  woven  carpet  until  the  minister’s  wife,  in  a  flurry  of  ostentatious 
luxury,  brought  one  to  Boonville. 
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In  this  connection,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  I  cannot 
imagine  my  father  as  ever  having  been  anything  but  an  anxiously 
religious  man  all  his  life,  he  was  not  a  church  communicant  at 
the  time  of  his  second  marriage.  It  troubled  his  pious  young  wife 
quite  a  bit.  Under  date  of  Nov.  20th,  1836,  I  find  this  entry  in 
her  journal :  “My  husband  is  not  a  professor  of  religion,  but  I 
think  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Oh,  that 
he  may  very  soon  take  a  decided  stand,  erect  the  family  altar  and 
live  for  eternity.”  Yet,  though  not  “a  professor”  my  father  was 
even  then  active  in  church  work. 

At  the  time  when  the  Unitarian  movement  began  to  disrupt 
the  old  New  England  parishes  Francis  Woodbury  remained  loyal 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  when  the  old  parish  church  “went 
over”  helped  found  an  orthodox  meeting  house  (Dec.  29,  1832) 
of  which  his  wife  speaks  with  feeling  in  her  journal. 

The  first  baby,  Sarah  Maria,  was  born  Nov.  3,  1837, — a  date 
for  you  Sherwood  youngsters  to  remember.  Would  you  like  a 
picture  of  her  as  a  baby?  Well,  here  it  is  from  her  mother’s  let¬ 
ter  to  her  grandmother  (Feb.  11,  1838):  “She  has  dark  brown 
hair,  a  high  forehead,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  a  Woodbury  nose,  a 
small  modest  mouth  and  a  dimple  in  her  chin.  I  cannot  tell  whom 
she  most  looks  like,  but  I  think  she  resembles  papa  (David  Por¬ 
ter)  ;  she  is  very  mild,  patient  and  sedate.  Aunt  Barker  (hus¬ 
band’s  sister)  says  she  is  the  best  baby  she  ever  saw.”  And 
again,  a  little  later  (July  4,  1839)  :  “Sarah  does  not  talk  yet,  but 
trots  about  the  house  all  day  (except  for  one  nap),  seeking  for 
work  and  trying  to  help  mother.” 

Does  that  remind  you  of  anyone — you  who  knew  so  well  that 
sweet  and  radiant  spirit? 

The  second  child,  Francis  Porter,  was  born  March  18,  1839. 
He  is  described  as  a  quick-moving,  clever  child,  very  much  like 
his  grandfather  in  temperament.  Then  (Feb.  23,  1840)  came 
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Mary  Barker  and  then  George  (April  22,  1841)  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  much  hereafter. 

It  was  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  that  Maria  Wood¬ 
bury’s  health  suddenly  gave  way.  They  called  it  “spinal  trou¬ 
ble”  and  sent  her  away  to  Grove  Hall,  Boston,  a  distinguished 
private  sanitarium  of  that  time.  Her  sister,  Clarissa,  came  on 
from  Jackson  to  act  as  housekeeper  for  her  brother-in-law  but  it 
did  no  good.  The  saintly  spirit  of  Maria  Woodbury  passed  away 
January  16,  1842. 

Clarissa  remained  for  a  few  months;  then  went  back  to  her 
father’s  home  in  Jackson.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  little  family  at 
Beverly  in  one  of  Clarissa’s  letters  to  her  mother:  “Mary  can 
talk  as  fast  as  Sarah  used  to  and  is  as  full  of  mischief  as  any 
pair  of  little  hands  ever  was.  Francis  is  a  great  boy  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  good  deal  of  importance  withal.  He  says  he  isn’t  a  baby 
any  more  but  a  man  and  can  ‘tend  store  for  pa’.  Sarah  can  sew 
quite  nicely  now.” 

Of  what  followed  I  cannot  write  even  to  you.  The  pull  of 
those  motherless  babies  on  the  heart  of  Clarissa  Porter  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  had  her  youthful  romance  years  before.  I 
have  before  me  my  father’s  letter  to  my  mother  proposing  mar¬ 
riage — the  most  pathetic  love  letter  I  ever  read.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  eyes  but  mine  and  hers  have  ever  seen  it  and  no  others 
ever  shall.  They  were  married  in  Jackson  September  20,  1842. 

They  returned  at  once  to  Beverly,  of  course,  and  lived  there 
for  three  years  before  my  father  at  my  mother’s  urgent  solicita¬ 
tion  moved  to  Michigan.  “I  told  him,”  she  said  afterward,  “his 
sons  would  go  west  and  that  we  should  go  and  make  a  home  for 
them  there.”  Meantime  two  children  were  born  in  Beverly — 
Harriet  Anne  (who  died  when  a  little  girl)  and  Charles  Johnson 
(Sept.  15,  1844)  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  anon. 

When  he  left  Beverly,  Francis  Woodbury  was  forty-one  years 
old.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  Essex  County  in  a  quiet  way.  He 
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was  a  “J.  P.  of  the  county”  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  and  had 
served  several  times  as  selectman.  He  knew  most  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  Massachusetts  of  his  time  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Rufus  Choate — the  brilliant  advocate  and  famous  wit  (after¬ 
wards  United  States  Senator)  whose  distinguished  nephew  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  in  the  public  life  of  our  own  time.  In  politics, 
Francis  Woodbury  was  what  is  known  as  “an  old-line  Whig,” 
but  across  his  Whig  tradition  there  had  begun  to  steal  the  men¬ 
acing  outline  of  a  dark,  sullen  shadow.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
negro  slavery! 
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OUNG  gentlemen,  there  is  a  vast  territory  lying  west  of 
Lake  Erie  known  as  Michigan.  We  know  that  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  giant  peninsulas,  surrounded  by  great 
fresh  water  lakes;  that  it  is  heavily  forested;  that  on  its 
eastern  border  lies  a  French  settlement  called  Detroit. 
That  is  all  we  know  about  it — probably  all  we  ever  shall  know.” 

So  spoke  the  head  master  of  Adams  Academy  to  his  pupils 
w’hen  my  father  was  a  boy.  In  later  life  my  father  often  chuckled 
over  these  words  and  wished  his  old  preceptor  could  have  seen 
the  Michigan  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  What  would  he  say 
now  ? 

In  1845,  however,  Michigan  was  still  in  its  pioneer  days.  It 
was  real  frontier  to  the  conservative  New  Englander. 

The  census  of  1850  showed  2,000  persons  in  Jackson  village 
and  in  1845  there  were  probably  about  1,000.  It  was  one  of 
those  periods  of  “pioneer  booms”,  which  hit  the  country  inter- 
mittantly  between  1840  and  1890.  Gold  had  not  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  California,  but  the  forests  and  copper  mines  of  Upper 
Michigan  were  a  strong  lure  to  the  pioneer.  My  father,  however, 
had  no  get-rich-quick  ideas,  such  as  tormented  most  of  his  wife’s 
relatives.  He  at  once  set  about  making  himself  comfortable  in 
the  quiet  New  England  fashion.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
life  in  Jackson  he  built  him  a  home  near  the  center  of  the  village, 
the  site  which  you  can  now  identify  as  the  block  fronting  on 
Jackson  Street,  extending  from  Franklin  to  Mason  Streets  and 
back  to  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  westward.  It  was  a  much 
more  spacious  house  than  any  he  had  owned  in  Massachusetts — 
quite  an  elegant  place  for  those  times.  He  also  bought  a  farm, 
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about  four  miles  from  his  home,  which  he  “rented  on  shares”  to 
a  competent  husbandman.  The  farm  and  the  home  place  supplied 
the  larger  share  of  the  family  living. 

I  do  not  think  my  father  ever  engaged  in  any  regular  voca¬ 
tion  after  he  came  to  Michigan.  He  loaned  money ;  traded  in 
real  estate  occasionally;  looked  after  his  fruit  trees,  his  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  his  live  stock.  My  mother  superintended  all 
household  affairs,  attended  to  the  fruit  canning  (quite  a  job  for 
that  large  family),  saw  that  the  cellar  was  well  stocked  with  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  winter — including,  if  you  please,  immense  jars  of 
mince  meat  and  all  the  sauces,  jellies  and  condiments  which  the 
New  England  palate  demanded  as  its  sovereign  right.  In  those 
days  it  was  considered  disgraceful  for  a  housewife  to  “buy  at 
the  store”  anything  except  meat  and  dry  groceries. 

Yet  withal  “many  hands  made  light  work.”  Sixty  years  ago 
young  people  were  expected  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  elders, 
promptly  and  cheerfully,  when  called  upon.  They  never  knew 
anything  else.  With  her  big  house  to  care  for  and  all  the  little 
children  (those  that  were  brought  from  Beverly  and  those  born 
in  Jackson)  my  mother  had  leisure  for  recreation,  for  reading 
(she  was  always  a  great  reader)  and  for  “church  work” — the 
chief  outside  interest  of  the  household.  She  had  only  one  servant 
beside  her  faithful  helper,  Hannah — our  adorable  Hannah,  of 
whom  more  anon.  My  father  had  a  stout  boy  to  help  him  about 
the  place  and  of  course  my  brothers  helped  when  not  in  school. 
And  there  was  no  rowing,  no  complaining,  no  fuss  about  any¬ 
thing.  My  particular  job,  when  a  wee  laddie,  was  keeping  the 
kitchen  stove  supplied  with  split  firewood  from  the  cellar. 

On  the  other  hand,  school  discipline,  if  somewhat  rigid  as  to 
conduct,  was  no  mental  strain.  If  the  Jackson  kiddies  of  that 
day  had  been  obliged  to  lug  away  from  school  every  afternoon  a 
heavy  satchel  of  books  for  “home  work”  I  fear  there  would  have 
been  a  number  of  mysterious  midnight  fires  from  time  to  time 
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and  the  town  would  have  had  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
new  school  houses.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we  had  a  fairly  easy 
time. 

Our  chief  amusements  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  were 
the  county  fair,  an  entire  week  every  year,  and  the  horse  races 
at  fair  grounds.  Jackson  was  then  one  of  the  chief  points  on  the 
middle  west  circuit  and  that  was  the  age  of  the  trotting  horse.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  I  saw  Goldsmith  Maid,  queen  of  the 
American  turf,  swing  majestically  past  our  grandstand,  driven  by 
Bud  Doble  himself.  A  curious  thing  that.  While  cards  were 
taboo  and  theatrical  performances  looked  upon  askance,  nobody 
could,  of  course,  object  to  a  respectable  horse  race. 

Then  there  was  the  circus.  Hide  your  heads  in  envious  sor¬ 
row,  ye  youngsters  of  another  generation,  who  never  knew  the 
glories  of  the  old-time  summer  road  circus.  The  excitement  be¬ 
gan  several  days  in  advance  with  the  billing  of  the  town.  Then 
came  the  making  of  the  ring  and  the  erection  of  the  tents  by  the 
corps  of  workmen  who  came  about  a  day  ahead  of  the  show.  On 
the  eventful  morning  every  able-bodied  lad  in  the  town  scurried 
out  to  the  circus  camp,  about  five  miles  out,  where  we  watched 
the  adornment  of  men,  women  and  beasts  for  the  street  parade. 
Then,  tagging  along  on  each  side  of  the  road,  we  accompanied  the 
procession  into  town.  At  about  noontime  we  repaired  to  the  river 
bank  to  watch  the  elephants  bathe  and  the  camels  drink.  Then, 
after  a  hurried  session  at  the  dinner  table,  off  to  the  show.  Ah, 
the  show !  The  fine  clean  healthy  animals,  who  lived  mostly  in 
the  open  air ;  the  magic  of  the  enchanted  ring ;  the  really  marvel¬ 
lous  exhibitions  of  valiant  and  beautiful  activity  in  the  human 
body.  And  those  names  that  made  the  blood  leap!  Van  Am- 
burgh  (whom  I  can  just  remember  from  earliest  childhood),  the 
forerunner  of  all  successful  tamers  of  big  jungle  cats;  Dan  Rice, 
who  lasted  so  many  years,  with  his  trained  horses  and  mules ;  the 
Forepaughs,  George  and  Adam;  Barnum  with  his  white  elephant 
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(painted,  I  strongly  suspect)  and  his  missing-link  “What-Is-It.” 
Aye  and  shall  I  name  thee  last  ?  Idol  of  my  childhood,  the  most 
brilliant  and  daring  bareback  rider  in  ring  history — Jim  Robinson. 

For  the  rest,  our  indoor  amusements  were  somewhat  circum¬ 
scribed.  An  occasional  troupe  of  strolling  players  would  give  a 
show  with  a  clearly  defined  “moral”  in  Union  Hall  which  we  were 
permitted  to  see  (I  remember  that  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  and 
“Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom”  were  two  of  these)  and  the  panorama 
of  “Paradise  Lost,”  which  alternately  fired  and  curdled  our  youth¬ 
ful  imaginations.  Then,  once  a  year,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  there  was  the  “Cantata  of  Esther” 
given  by  local  talent — a  sort  of  a  scriptural  operetta,  which  went 
big  with  us. 

“Gosh,  is  that  all  ?”  I  hear  kiddies  of  the  present  generation 
say  with  a  disrespectful  sniff.  Yes,  we  had  other  things — the 
open  roads  (wherein  we  did  not  have  to  dodge  automobiles),  the 
woods  with  their  wild  life,  the  unpolluted  streams  and  lakes  for 
fishing  and  bathing,  the  smooth  ice  and  clean  snow  for  winter 
sports,  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells  at  Christmas,  the  noise  of  wild 
pigeons  in  the  tree  tops  at  the  break  of  spring.  Two  things  most 
lads  learned  at  an  early  age — the  management  of  horses  and  the 
use  of  firearms.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  toddling 
through  the  woods,  carrying  the  gamebag  for  my  brother,  Char¬ 
lie,  pigeon-shooting  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Vandercook’s  Lake. 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  father  placed  a  shot-gun  in  my 
hands  (it  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loaders  which  re¬ 
quired  careful  handling)  and  said: 

“Artie,  I  have  watched  you.  You  know  how  to  handle  a 
gun.  All  I  ask  you  to  promise  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  any 
boy  who  does  not  know  how  to  handle  one  and  never  go  out  with 
him  a  second  time.” 

I  made  the  promise  and  kept  it. 

We  had  no  “school  athletics”  and  no  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
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tion.  We  needed  neither.  We  were  allowed  healthy  books  of 
adventure  and  acted  out  the  stories  we  had  read — “pretending”  to 
be  hunters  and  trappers,  Indians  and  cowboys.  Occasionally  a 
group  of  us  would  get  up  an  amateur  circus  (father’s  orchard  was 
a  favorite  spot  for  this)  or  a  horse  race  of  our  own  in  the  back 
pasture. 

After  the  evening  meal  there  was  family  prayers ;  then  read¬ 
ing  and  talk  about  what  we  had  read ;  perhaps  a  game  of  “au¬ 
thors”  or  “twenty  questions”  (later  on  it  got  to  be  euchre  or 
whist)  and  so  we  managed  to  jog  along  in  naive  mid-Victorean 
content  of  soul  without  ( mirabile  dictu)  either  the  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  “movie”  or  the  obscene  whine  of  the  radio  in  our 
ears  for  the  entire  evening. 

Two  things  were  compulsory — church  and  Sunday  school. 
At  that  time  the  two  dominant  churches  in  Jackson  were  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  and  the  First  Congregational.  Practically  every¬ 
body  who  was  anybody  broke  the  bread  of  life  at  one  of  these 
two  eminently  respectable  altars  of  the  living  God.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  we  were  free,  but  only  for  reading  or  a  quiet  walk.  No 
play,  mind  you,  under  severe  penalties.  To  this  day  I  cannot  play 
any  sort  of  game  on  Sunday. 

Yet  I  do  not  recall  that  our  Sundays  were  oppressive  to  us 
youngsters  as  the  second  Charles  Francis  Adams  describes  them 
to  have  been  in  his  father’s  household  at  Quincy  (“Autobiogra¬ 
phy”,  pages  13-15)  during  the  same  period.  Probably  it  was  be¬ 
cause  my  mother  softened  somewhat  New  England  austerities. 
I  remember  how  keenly  I  used  to  enjoy  her  reading  of  Bible 
stories  Sunday  afternoons — enlivened  always  by  the  sympathy 
and  humour  of  her  own  comments  and  interpretations.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  Bible  never  seems  “dry”  reading  to  me — even  in 
these  years  of  superior  sophistication. 

Into  this  atmosphere,  during  the  sixteen  years  between  1845 
and  1861  five  children  were  born — Edwin  Barnes,  Willie,  Hattie 
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Grace,  Clara  and  the  author  of  these  memoirs.  Three  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  (infant  mortality  ran  high  in  those  days).  Edwin  died  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  I  remember  him  well — a  slender,  dark-eyed 
lad,  very  fond  of  hunting,  in  which  too  much  out-door  exposure 
accentuated  a  delicate  condition  of  the  heart  resulting  from 
whooping-cough  in  childhood.  They  did  not  find  out  his  trouble 
until  too  late. 

The  stirring  events  of  1861-65,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  our 
family,  are  related  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  During  the  first 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  events  moved  rapidly  for  all 
of  us.  My  brothers  and  sisters  all  married  and  all  but  Sarah 
immediately  moved  away.  Her  first  two  children  were  born  in 
Jackson ;  then  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  whither  my  sister,  Mary,  and  her  husband,  also  Charlie 
and  his  bride  had  preceded  them,  as  more  partciularly  related 
hereafter. 

Then  my  father  got  the  idea  that  the  Michigan  winters  were 
too  rigorous  for  him.  I  think  the  real  thing  the  matter  with  him 
was  he  was  lonely  without  his  children  about  him.  So  in  the  fall 
of  1870  he,  my  mother  and  I  went  south  for  the  winter.  He 
liked  it  there  and  during  the  two  succeeding  years  repeated  the 
experience — going  south  for  the  winter  and  early  spring  and  re¬ 
turning  home  for  summer  and  early  fall.  Finally  (I  think  it 
must  have  been  in  1873)  the  home  was  sold.  The  house  is  no 
longer  standing  and  the  grounds  are  covered  with  small  resi¬ 
dences. 

Some  of  you  have  visited  Jackson  and  I  hope  others  will  do 
so  after  reading  this  narrative.  Yet  there  is  little  to  remind  one 
of  the  sweet  old  town  in  the  modern,  bustling  Middle  West  city. 
The  old  church  still  stands  in  noble  desolation  amid  somewhat 
sordid  surroundings.  Mt.  Evergreen  cemetery  remains  as  it  was 
with  our  family  plot  near  the  entrance.  Here  and  there  an  old 
house  shows  its  modest  face  amid  its  newly  fashioned  and  more 
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pretentious  neighbors.  Main  Street  now  rejoices  in  the  mag¬ 
niloquent  title  of  “Michigan  Ave.”  (we  cling  to  our  Main  Streets 
in  eastern  cities,  but  the  Middle  West  abolishes  them  with  lofty 
scorn)  and  the  river  is  naught  but  a  sluggish  canal. 

But  when  I  get  away  from  the  city  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
gently  rolling  hills,  overlooking  the  farm  fields,  the  lakes  and  the 
woods,  there  I  see  very  little  change.  There  I  can  recall  the  sweet 
content  of  a  happy  and  wholesomely  sheltered  childhood.  There, 
after  all  these  years  of  painful  struggle,  useless  wandering  and 
defeated  hopes,  I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  ancient  promise : 

“Thou  leadest  me  beside  the  still  waters ; 

“Thou  restorest  my  soul.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 


POLITICS,  CIVIL  WAR 


Y  father  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  1828.  When  the  old  Republican  party,  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  was  split  by  the  mastery  of  Jackson  (whose  fol¬ 
lowers  called  themselves  Democrats)  my  father  followed 
Adams  and  Clay  in  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Party,  within 
which  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Adams  rather  than  that  of 
Webster  and  Clay.  “My  husband  is  becoming  quite  an  abolition¬ 
ist,  ”  gleefully  wrote  Maria  Woodbury  (who  hated  slavery  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  righteous  soul)  to  her  mother,  a  few  years 
before  her  death.  A  technical  abolitionist  in  the  sense  of  forcibly 
depriving  the  southerners  of  their  property  he  never  was  until  the 
very  end,  but  even  before  he  left  Massachusetts  he  had  come  to 
see  one  thing  clearly— SLAVERY  MUST  GO  NO  FARTHER. 
The  newly  acquired  national  territory,  stretching  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific,  must  be  kept  free  from  it.  Missouri,  its 
northernmost  outpost,  must  be  its  last.  That,  as  Calhoun  and 
his  followers  clearly  saw,  meant  the  doom  of  slavery  just  as  surely 
as  constitutional  abolition. 

It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans,  both  North  and  South,  toward  slavery  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  it  is  almost  an 
exact  parallel  to  their  attitude  toward  prohibition  at  the  present 
time.  Slavery  was  “in  the  constitution” ;  to  oppose  it  or  to  ob- 
sruct  any  statutes  enforcing  it  was  “against  the  law” ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  in  favor  of  it  and  “the  majority  should  rule.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  “God’s  law” ;  carefully  selected  scriptural  texts 
were  buttressed  in  its  favor ;  it  was  best  for  the  black  man  that 
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he  should  be  a  slave.  Illustrious  statesmen  in  the  Congress  thun¬ 
dered  denunciations  of  its  opponents ;  distinguished  occupants  of 
the  White  House  appealed  eloquently  for  “law  observance.”  The 
press  and  the  pulpit  (even  in  the  North,  with  a  few  conspicuous 
exceptions)  either  openly  or  tacitly  supported  slavery.  The  few 
sporadic  attempts  to  oppose  it  politically  failed  miserably. 

Then  the  slaveholders  went  a  step  too  far.  Through  a  pliant 
Congress  and  still  more  pliant  executive  in  1850,  they  passed  the 
second  fugitive  slave  law.  It  was  made  a  crime  under  severe  pen¬ 
alties,  not  only  to  aid  the  escape  of  a  runaway  slave  through  free 
soil  to  Canada,  but  even  to  refuse  aid  to  the  slaveholder  seeking 
to  recover  his  property.  It  was  hailed  as  a  measure  that  would 
“put  an  end  to  law  breaking”  and  “teach  the  abolitionists  a 
lesson.”  It  did  not  put  an  end  to  law  breaking,  but  it  did  teach 
a  lesson  to  a  lot  of  people  who  had  not  before  been  abolitionists. 
Among  these  were  a  group  of  Michigan  citizens  who  met  at  Jack- 
son,  July  6th,  1854,  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  two  es¬ 
tablished  political  parties  of  the  nation.  Francis  Woodbury  was 
one  of  them.  It  went  hard  with  him  to  say  so,  but  the  party  of 
Webster,  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  his  party  no  longer. 
The  end  had  come. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  Jackson  conference  or  “convention”  as  it  was  afterward  some¬ 
what  loosely  called,  was  or  was  not  the  original,  Simon  pure 
authoritative  “cradle  of  the  Republican  Party”.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  a  number  of  such  meetings  or  conferences  held 
both  east  and  west,  within  a  few  months  of  one  another,  during 
1854,  to  declare  independence  of  the  two  existing  political  parties. 
Some  of  those  conferences  adopted  the  name  “Republican” — the 
original  title  of  the  party  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  It  is,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  the  Jackson  meeting 
was  the  first  to  nominate  and  elect  a  full  state  ticket  under  the 
revived  name  “Republican”. 
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The  morning  session  was  held  in  Bronson  Hall  (still  used  for 
political  and  social  gatherings  when  I  was  a  boy)  but  adjourned 
to  a  mass  meeting  in  an  oak  grove  in  “Morgan’s  Forty”  at  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Second  and  Franklin  Streets,  within  a  few 
blocks  of  my  father’s  home.  The  slogan  “Under  the  Oaks  at 
Jackson”  was  the  Republican  party  cry  in  Michigan  up  to  the  end 
of  Grant’s  second  administration. 

The  events  which  followed  are  well  known.  The  victory  of 
the  new  party  in  the  Michigan  election  encouraged  its  members 
to  enter  the  following  national  campaign,  which  they  did  under 
Fremont  in  1856.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  they  could  not 
elect  their  candidate,  but  they  scored  114  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
296  in  the  electoral  college  and  a  popular  vote  of  1,341,264  out 
of  a  total  of  4,053,967.  No  such  showing  by  a  newly  formed 
party  had  at  that  time  been  made  in  American  politics.  It  was 
consummated  by  the  victory  under  Lincoln  in  1860.  Then,  be¬ 
fore  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  the  southern  states  began  to  secede. 
Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  during  the  second  month  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  earnestly  disputed  question  as  to 
whether  the  southern  states  had  or  had  not  the  constitutional  right 
to  secede.  Personally,  I  believe  they  had,  but  at  any  rate,  they 
exercised  that  right  in  a  bad  cause.  They  were  determined  to 
extend  their  peculiar  social  and  economic  system  beyond  their  own 
borders  into  a  territory  which  would  have  none  of  it.  They  hoped 
at  least  to  fight  the  North  to  a  standstill  and  then  in  a  peace 
treaty  acquire  more  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
real  causes  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  causes  of  all  wars — social 
and  economic  issues. 

I  can  just  remember  the  early  years  of  the  war.  Events  so 
dramatic  are  easily  impressed  on  a  child’s  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  family  in  those  days  sent  at  least  one  son  to 
the  front.  In  our  family,  Charles  was  too  young  to  go;  Frank 
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was  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  was  persuaded  to  remain. 
George,  the  second  son,  was  clerking  in  his  uncle’s  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  volunteered  with  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery  in  1862. 
I  was  less  than  three  years  old  at  the  time,  but  can  remember 
distinctly  when  he  came  home  to  bid  us  good-bye — a  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  blue-eyed  lad  resembling  in  features  my  sister  Sarah  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  family.  He  was  in  Grant’s  army 
during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  whence  the  news  came  to  us  that 
he  was  ill  in  the  hospital.  My  brother,  Frank,  tried  to  get  through 
to  him,  but  could  get  no  nearer  than  Memphis.  Finally,  my  uncle 
received  the  following  letter  from  George’s  captain: 

'‘Walnut  Hills,  near  Vicksburg, 

July  2,  1863. 

“E.  F.  Hollister,  Esq., 

Chicago. 

Dear  Sir : — 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  advise  you  that,  after  a  short 
illness,  George  Woodbury  died  at  noon  this  day.  In  his  death,  we 
lose  a  brave  and  true  soldier,  and  a  good  man.  His  effects  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Sympathizing  with  his  relatives  and  friends  deeply  in  this, 
their  hour  of  affliction,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

P.  P.  WOOD,  Captain.” 

We  never  knew  the  cause  of  my  brother’s  death.  My  mother 
after  the  war,  saw  the  surgeon  who  attended  him  in  the  hospital. 
He  told  her  that  my  brother  did  not  die  of  any  well  defined  dis¬ 
ease,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  homesickness  (what  we  now  call 
nostalgia)  which  seemed  strange  in  a  person  of  his  optimistic 
and  buoyant  temperament.  Toward  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
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Frank  told  me  what  he  had  never  told  any  other  member  of  the 
family — that  among  the  rumors  which  came  through  to  him  at 
Memphis  was  one  that  George  had  been  accidentally  shot  by  a 
Union  sentry  when  returning  to  our  lines,  after  a  scouting  expedi¬ 
tion.  Fie  was  somewhat  deaf  and  might  easily  not  have  heard  a 
sentry’s  challenge,  but  if  he  was  wounded  in  that  way,  it  was 
never  officially  disclosed.  His  body  was  later  brought  to  Jackson 
and  buried  with  military  honors  in  our  family  plot.  There  it  lies 
— all  that  was  mortal  of  our  bravest  and  bonniest — under  the  flag 
he  loved  so  well.  His  name  is  honorably  borne  by  my  dear 
nephew,  George  Woodbury  Sherwood,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  future  generations. 

After  the  Republican  party  was  born  or  rather  reborn  in 
1854,  my  father  never  changed  his  political  allegiance.  When 
some  of  his  dearest  friends  and  most  intimate  associates  in  the 
1854  movement  (Austin  Blair,  the  great  war  Governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  John  and  Amos  Root  and  others)  went  over  to  Greeley  in 
the  campaign  of  1872,  my  father  remained  a  Republican  of  the 
School  of  Grant  and  Colliding.  A  cherished  recollection  of  my 
childhood  is  when  he  took  me  to  the  White  House  that  summer 
to  meet  President  Grant.  I  still  have  the  image  before  me  of  the 
quiet  little  man  with  the  weatherbeaten  face,  sitting  at  his  desk 
as  we  entered  with  General  Sniffen  (at  that  time  the  President’s 
Secretary)  his  cordial  smile  and  his  gentle  voice  as  he  rose  to 
receive  us. 

My  father  believed  strongly  in  party  government,  so  long  as 
parties  represented  active  and  vital  principles.  Mere  organization, 
accompanied  by  campaign  noise,  did  not  interest  him.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  catholicity  of  his  political  judgment  that  the 
three  public  men  of  his  time  whom  he  most  admired  were  indi¬ 
viduals  of  such  diverse  intellectual  and  temperamental  gifts  as 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT 


FTER  the  final  break-up  of  the  Jackson  home  Francis 
Woodbury  lived  less  than  five  years,  making  his  home 
with  his  second  daughter,  Mary  Woodbury  Monteith,  in 
Cincinnati.  He  remained  in  good  health  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness  in  the  winter  of  1877.  Dissolution 
finally  came  through  a  gradual  weakening  of  vital  powers,  which 
had  survived  only  by  reason  of  his  well  regulated  and  temperate 
life.  Although  brought  up  in  an  age  when  drinking  was  some¬ 
what  too  common,  I  never  saw  him  take  anything  stronger  than 
cider  with  an  occasional  glass  of  sherry  on  a  holiday.  Almost 
up  to  the  very  end,  I  recall  him  taking  his  “after  supper”  consti¬ 
tutional  on  the  front  porch  (he  resolutely  declined  to  label  the 
final  meal  of  the  day  “dinner”)  rain  or  shine.  He  died  in  Walnut 
Hills,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  January  17,  1878,  and  was  buried 
in  Jackson. 

Of  Francis  Woodbury’s  character  I  have  given  some  glimpses 
in  past  chapters.  I  would  say  that  his  leading  temperamental 
characteristic  was  modesty ;  his  dominant  moral  conviction  a  per¬ 
fect  passion  for  justice.  That  conviction  he  drilled  into  the  minds 
of  his  sons  with  all  the  power  he  possessed.  Be  generous  by  all 
means,  but  first  of  all  be  just.  If  you  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action,  examine  it  well  to  see  that  you  are  not  doing  a  wrong  to 
somebody  else.  Give  the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
That  was  the  backbone  of  his  personal  conduct. 

Corollary  to  this,  some  of  his  ideas  were  extremely  old  fash¬ 
ioned.  To  incur  a  debt  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repay¬ 
ment  was  to  him  no  better  than  stealing.  He  had  none  of  the 
easy  going,  everybody-does-it-  let-the-other-fellow-look-out  busi- 
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ness  morality  of  the  present  day.  To  become  a  bankrupt,  except 
as  the  result  of  some  utterly  unforeseen  financial  disaster  against 
which  prudent  conduct  would  not  have  availed,  was  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  despicable.  Yet  no  man  was  more  lenient  than  he  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  In  his  real  estate  transactions  he  frequently 
had  occasion  to  take  mortgages  on  property  he  had  sold,  but  only 
once  in  his  life  did  he  foreclose  a  mortgage — which  was  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  provocation.  I  remember  the  incident 
very  well,  when  after  he  had  placed  the  case  in  his  lawyer’s  hands 
he  came  home  and  said  to  my  mother:  “This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  sued  a  man — and  I’m  sorry  I  did  it.” 

If  my  father  had  a  fault,  it  was  carrying  his  temperamental 
modesty  to  excess.  He  repressed  his  own  impulses  altogether 
too  sharply  and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  they  sometimes 
suddenly  flared  forth  in  unreasonable  demands.  He  worried  too 
much  over  small  details  and  on  larger  matters  yielded  too  easily 
to  the  importunities  of  those  whom  he  loved.  My  bitterest  mem¬ 
ories  are  connected  with  incidents  wherein,  with  the  selfish  inso¬ 
lence  of  youth,  I  took  advantage  of  this  tendency  in  my  father. 
That  sort  of  thing  does  not  pay ;  the  Almighty  takes  it  out  of  you 
before  you  die. 

My  father  never  talked  much  about  religion,  but  I  assume 
his  convictions  remained  to  the  end  mildly  orthodox.  He  was 
not  strong  on  emotionalism  and  never  attended  a  “revival”.  He 
retained  the  conventional  habits  of  his  youth — never  touched  a 
card  nor  entered  a  theatre — but  he  voiced  no  objection  to  other 
members  of  the  family  who  held  different  views. 

Two  of  my  father’s  great-grandsons  have  the  honor  to  bear 
his  name — Francis  Alan  Woodbury,  son  of  my  dear  nephew,  Vin¬ 
cent  Woodbury,  and  Francis  Woodbury  Hawes,  son  of  Abbie 
Woodbury  Hawes,  my  beloved  niece.  I  sincerely  trust  the  name 
may  survive  in  future  generations. 
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Clarissa  Porter  Woodbury. 

My  mother  survived  my  father  thirteen  years — the  exact 
difference  in  their  ages.  Had  she  taken  as  good  care  of  herself 
as  he,  she  would  probably  have  lived  much  longer,  as  she  came  of 
a  long-lived  race.  But  my  mother  was  temperamentally  the  exact 
antithesis  of  my  father.  As  he  was  phlegmatic,  self -controlled, 
systematic,  reticent,  she  was  naturally  sanguine,  impulsive,  ener¬ 
getic,  vocal.  Long  association  with  my  father  had  toned  down 
these  qualities  somewhat ;  still  they  were  more  or  less  in  evidence 
all  her  life.  As  I  compare  her  with  the  two  of  her  sisters  whom 
I  knew  best  (Aunt  Mary  Johnson  and  Aunt  Hattie  Hollister)  I 
think  she  must  have  resembled  her  father  more  than  any  of  his 
other  children.  Yet  she  had  a  lot  of  wholesome  Yankee  prudence 
which  he  apparently  had  not. 

As  the  dominant  note  in  my  father’s  character  was  justice , 
the  dominant  note  in  my  mother’s  was  service.  She  was  the  most 
unselfish  human  being  I  have  ever  known — not  with  that  type  of 
pretentious  altruism  which  is  forever  exhibiting  itself  in  dramatic 
display,  then  subsiding  when  observing  eyes  are  turned  elsewhere, 
but  with  steady,  sure,  reliable  helpfulness  that  never  failed  one  in 
any  kind  of  trouble.  Like  her  father  and  her  sister,  Maria,  she 
was  a  great  reader  and  much  more  catholic  minded  than  either  of 
them.  She  was  a  cheerfully  pious  woman  but  had  no  spiritual 
ecstacies.  I  do  not  think  she  was  ever  very  seriously  concerned 
about  the  salvation  of  her  own  soul  or  the  souls  of  those  dearest 
to  her.  She  was  quite  content  to  leave  all  this  in  the  hands  of 
her  God  and  her  Saviour. 

In  outward  matters  my  mother  became  very  much  a  woman 
of  her  time.  As  the  old  restrictions  of  Puritan  tradition  wore 
away,  she  accepted  the  release  with  joyous  alacrity.  She  grew 
very  fond  of  the  theatre  and  was  never  happier  than  when  she 
sat  for  a  game  of  whist.  She  travelled  a  good  bit  during  her  last 
years,  visited  her  children  frequently  and  enjoyed  life  in  full 
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measure.  Those  of  you  who  remember  her  will  never  forget  her 
cheery  smile,  her  loving  embrace,  her  unwearied  devotion.  She 
continued  to  live  with  my  sister,  Mary,  in  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  after  my  father’s  death  and  died  there,  January  20,  1891. 
She  was  buried  in  Jackson.  Her  last  words,  engraven  on  the 
family  monument,  typify  the  character  of  her  noble  life: 

“My  Work  Is  Done.” 

My  mother’s  name  is  reproduced  in  those  of  three  of  her 
grandchildren — Clarence  Porter  Woodbury,  son  of  my  brother, 
Charles;  Clara  Woodbury  Holbrook,  daughter  of  my  brother, 
Frank,  and  Clara  Sherwood  Thompson,  daughter  of  my  sister, 
Sarah.  Although  christened  Clarissa,  my  mother  always  signed 
her  name  in  the  shorter  form — Clara. 

Hannah  Garrett. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  mention  Miss  Hannah  Garrett,  who 
was  from  childhood  until  late  in  life  attached  to  our  family.  Her 
father,  a  Jackson  County  farmer,  was  a  friend  of  my  father’s. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  nine  years  old  and  my  mother 
took  the  child  to  bring  up.  Although  never  formally  adopted  by 
my  father,  she  became  one  of  us,  was  my  nurse  from  babyhood 
up  and  my  mother’s  general  assistant  in  the  household.  When 
the  Jackson  home  was  given  up  Hannah  went  to  my  sister,  Sarah, 
as  housekeeper  and  became  to  the  Sherwood  youngsters  what 
she  had  been  to  me.  After  the  Sherwoods  moved  to  the  state  of 
Washington,  Hannah  lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  friend  in 
Atlanta;  then  went  to  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  DeWitt  Collis- 
ter  of  Delton,  Mich.,  where  she  was  tenderly  cared  for  up  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  in  February,  1926.  She  was  a  most  tender,  de¬ 
voted,  faithful  character.  Her  kindred,  who  still  live  in  Michigan, 
are  ever  to  be  remembered  with  affection  by  the  members  of  our 
family. 
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The  Family  Reunion. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  narrative  without  reference 
to  the  only  time  when  my  mother,  with  her  surviving  children, 
their  husbands  and  wives  and  the  grandchildren,  met  under  one 
roof.  It  was  at  the  beautiful  home  of  my  sister,  Sarah,  and  her 
husband  that  this  memorable  week  occurred  during  the  summer 
of  1889.  I  append  hereto  the  excellent  account  of  the  event  which 
appeared  in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  at  that  time  edited  by  Mr. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  now  the  distinguished  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times . 

“The  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Sherwood  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  is  the  scene  of  a  happy  reunion  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Francis  Woodbury.  The  happy  mother 
has  gathered  around  her  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  her  children  and  their  families,  in  round 
numbers  twenty-seven  in  all. 

“The  heads  of  the  families  present  are  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Woodbury,  of  Cincinnati,  the  mother  in  whose  honor  the 
reunion  is  given,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Woodbury  and  family, 
the  pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Sherwood  and  family,  of 
Chattanooga,  Mrs.  Geo.  Monteith  and  husband,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Woodbury  and  family,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Woodbury,  of  Cincinnati. 

“Mr.  Geo.  Monteith  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Woodbury 
were  formerly  residents  of  Chattanooga.  The  family 
have  been  right  royally  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  and  the  happy  meeting  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  lifetime.  They  have  enjoyed 
themselves  by  taking  pleasure  trips  and  viewing  the 
beautiful  scenery  surrounding  Chattanooga,  together 
with  home  enjoyments.  Part  of  the  family  have  enjoyed 
camp  life  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Sherwood  having  put  up 
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two  tents  in  his  large  yard,  which  were  fixed  up  cool  and 
cozy.  This  happy  family  will  break  up  on  Monday 
morning,  those  living  away  from  here  leaving  on  the 
morning  trains  for  their  respective  homes.  On  Sunday 
night  the  family  will  gather  in  the  parlors  and  listen  to 
the  reading  of  a  poem  by  Charles  J.  Woodbury,  fitting 
the  occasion  of  their  parting. 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  P.  Woodbury  will  preach  tonight 
at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


N  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative  I  mentioned  the  two 
distinct  strains  of  temperament  and  character  that  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Woodbury  and  the  Porter- John¬ 
son  bloods.  You  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  differentiate 
these  tendencies  after  reading  our  narrative.  Whatever 
in  us  is  conservative,  cautious,  reserved,  economical,  scrupulously 
honest,  unswervingly  just,  given  to  logical  processes  of  thought 
and  not  afraid  to  face  the  results  of  our  thought — that  is  the 
Woodbury  strain.  Whatever  in  us  is  impulsive,  imaginative,  ad¬ 
venturous,  affectionate  and  craving  demonstration  of  affection, 
romantic,  facile  of  expression,  partakes  of  the  Porter-Johnson  in¬ 
heritance. 

Of  course  there  are  other  streams  from  the  ancient  fountains 
of  sacrifice  and  honor  flowing  through  the  veins  of  you  young¬ 
sters,  the  force  of  which  I  cannot  analyze.  Then,  too,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity  is  always  more  or  less  modified  by  environment. 
However,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that,  given  anything  like 
a  fair  break  in  exterior  conditions,  heredity  wins. 

Let  the  final  word  of  this  narrative,  therefore,  be  one  of  min¬ 
gled  warning  and  solace.  We  live  in  an  age  of  excessive  nervous 
tension,  wherein  mechanical  invention  has  accustomed  us  to  all 
sorts  of  luxurious  indulgence  of  which  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed.  On  the  other  hand,  labor,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
has  become  a  sharp,  swift,  nerve-racking  exercise  of  competitive 
force,  instead  of  the  well  ordered,  systematic,  unhurried  move¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  body  that  it  once  was.  Let  us,  therefore,  avoid 
the  pitfalls  on  either  side  and  take  courage  from  the  victories  over 
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human  frailty  achieved  by  those  whose  names  we  bear  and  whose 
memory  we  honor. 

Above  all,  let  us  try  to  cherish  one  quality  we  should  right¬ 
fully  inherit — the  attitude  toward  life  which  the  second  Charles 
Francis  Adams  somewhat  humorously  describes  as  “the  Terrible 
New  England  Conscience.”  The  New  England  Conscience  some¬ 
times  leads  you  up  a  steep,  rough  trail,  when  a  pleasant  path  de¬ 
scends  to  the  sheltered  valley  below.  But  he  is  a  comforting  com¬ 
panion  when  you  reluctantly  approach  the  end  of  your  mortal 
story  and,  glancing  down  the  last  page,  read  “to  be  continued  in 
our  next.” 

Sarah  Woodbury  Sherwood — George  M.  Sherwood 

You  remember  little  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Maria  Porter  Woodbury  (born  in  Beverly  Nov.  3,  1837)  several 
incidents  of  whose  babyhood  are  described  in  our  chapter,  “Last 
Days  at  Beverly.”  She  was  nearly  eight  years  old  when  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Jackson.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounded  her 
girlhood  is  reflected  in  our  chapter,  “Beside  Still  Waters.”  My 
earliest  recollection  of  my  sister  is,  of  course,  as  a  grown-up.  I 
can  remember  that  she  was  a  distinguished  favorite  in  Jackson’s 
social  circles  at  that  time. 

And,  believe  me  or  not,  youngsters,  “society”  in  a  small  Mid¬ 
dle  West  City  of  the  early  sixties  was  not  so  slow  as  you  may 
imagine.  The  very  fact  that  we  had  so  few  exterior  avenues  for 
pleasure  induced  us  to  make  the  most  of  one  another.  Social  life 
was  not  split  up  into  cliques  and  coteries  as  it  is  now  in  every 
community  of  which  I  have  knowledge.  Every  well-bred  family 
in  Jackson  knew  or  knew  of  every  other  well-bred  family.  The 
New  Year’s  Day  reception  (wherein  several  neighboring  families 
often  clubbed  together  to  “receive”  in  one  of  the  larger  homes) 
was  a  sort  of  social  clearing  house  for  the  entire  community. 
People  whom  you  had  met  only  casually  or  perhaps  had  not  met 
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at  all  were  always  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  Our  house  was  a  favorite  place  for  these  affairs  and  Sarah, 
as  practically  the  social  head  of  the  family,  reigned  supreme.  Her 
lovely  face,  her  sprightly  and  petite  figure,  her  amiable  disposition 
and  engaging  manners,  charmed  all  who  knew  her. 

Of  course,  my  sister  had  many  admirers,  but  she  was  in  no 
haste  to  wed.  Finally  a  young  merchant,  who  had  come  to  Jack- 
son  from  New  York  State,  began  to  interest  her  seriously.  He 
was  George  Murray  Sherwood,  whose  father,  Amos  Sherwood, 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
The  elder  Sherwood  had  a  large  farm  near  Jamestown  and  was 
considered  quite  wealthy  for  those  days.  He  had  married  Mary 
Campbell  and  had  a  large  family,  of  whom  George  was,  I  think, 
the  youngest.  George  Murray  Sherwood  (born  July  14,  1859) 
must  have  been  about  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  came  to  Jack- 
son.  I  think  he  had  been  engaged  in  business  in  Syracuse  before 
that  time.  He  was  a  large,  very  handsome  man  of  a  sanguine  and 
buoyant  temperament.  I  think  the  first  mutual  attraction  be¬ 
tween  young  Sherwood  and  my  sister  was  sympathy  in  music. 
He  had  a  fine  baritone  voice,  she  an  exquisitely  delicate  and  highly 
developed  soprano.  I  can  remember  them,  singing  duets  in  the 
“front  parlor,”  while  I  peeped  in  from  the  “back  parlor”  and 
wondered,  somewhat  rebelliously,  who  the  big  man  with  the  deep 
voice  could  be — monopolizing  so  much  of  my  sister’s  time  when 
I  wanted  her  to  read  stories  to  me.  They  were  married  in  Jack- 
son,  October  3,  1866. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  my  sister’s  life  became  wholly 
merged  in  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  children.  She  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  home  body.  Outside  of  her  family,  her  church  and  her 
circle  of  personal  friends,  the  world  did  not  vitally  interest  her. 
Had  her  husband’s  calling  required  her  participation  in  his  work 
she  would  have  given  her  aid  readily  and  cheerfully,  but  it  did  not. 
I  never  even  heard  her  volunteer  advice  to  him  on  any  subject  ex- 
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terior  to  the  home.  Perhaps  she  was  too  self-effacing  that  way, 
but  it  worked  well  between  those  two.  He  had  his  job ;  she,  hers. 
Neither  interfered  with  the  other. 

My  sister  and  brother-in-law  lived  in  Jackson  for  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  after  their  marriage.  Here  their  two  older 
children — Mary  Campbell  (named  after  her  paternal  grand¬ 
mother)  and  George  Woodbury — were  born.  The  other  three 
children — Clara,  Juliet  and  Edward — were  born  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  whither  the  family  moved  in  1870.  All  five  of  these 
children  are  now  living  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Of  all  the  members  of  our  family  who  took  part  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  migration  of  1870  my  sister,  Sarah,  and  her  husband 
were  the  only  ones  who  remained  there  any  length  of  time.  For 
twenty  years  George  Sherwood  was  a  vital  and  enduring  force 
in  building  up  the  historic  little  mountain  town  into  the  thriving 
and  important  industrial  center  it  has  since  become.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  residence  there  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Later  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  city  re¬ 
corder,  which  he  held  for  seven  years  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations.  The  city  recorder  was  at  that  time 
the  presiding  police  magistrate  of  Chattanooga.  Although  never 
trained  in  the  law,  George  Sherwood  familiarized  himself  with 
the  Tennessee  Statutes  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  made  his  decisions  univer¬ 
sally  respected.  I  remember  that  one  of  his  rulings,  affecting 
some  matter  of  personal  conduct,  was  favorably  commented  upon 
by  one  of  the  great  New  York  newspapers,  with  the  remark:  “He 
ought  to  be  Chief  Justice  Sherwood  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee.” 

In  1884  my  brother-in-law  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  on  the  crest  of  the  historic  battlefield  of  Mission  Ridge, 
where  he  built  him  a  beautiful  home,  which  you  will  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  chapter  in  connection  with  our  family  reun- 
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ion  in  1889.  In  the  early  part  of  1890  my  brother-in-law  took  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  became  enthusiastic  over  prospective 
developments  there  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  in  October  of  that  year.  Subsequently,  he  sold  his 
Mission  Ridge  holdings  and  invested  heavily  in  Tacoma  real  es¬ 
tate  with  somewhat  unfortunate  results.  He  died  in  Tacoma, 
April  3,  1896.  He  was  always  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  though 
never  bigoted  in  his  beliefs.  He  held  the  office  of  elder  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chattanooga  and  of  deacon  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Tacoma. 

My  dear  sister  survived  her  husband  less  than  six  years.  She 
died  in  Tacoma,  surrounded  by  her  devoted  children,  Dec.  16, 
1911.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratitude  to  all  of  us  that  one  so 
sweet  and  true  and  tenderhearted  was  never  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  child. 

Although  my  sister  always  herself  retained  her  quaint  bap¬ 
tismal  patronymic,  we  youngsters  began  calling  her  Sally  before 
she  was  married,  just  as  her  grandfather  called  her  grandmother 
in  their  courting  days.  And  so  it  comes  down  to  us — Sally  John¬ 
son,  who  became  Sally  Porter;  Sally  Woodbury,  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  became  Sally  Sherwood;  now  Sally  Woodbury 
Claghorn,  Sally  Woodbury’s  great-granddaughter,  who  is  to  be¬ 
come - ? 

Frank  Porter  Woodbury — Abbie  Richards  Woodbury 

Frank  Porter  Woodbury,  eldest  son  of  Francis  and  Maria 
Porter  Woodbury,  was  born  in  Beverly,  March  18,  1839,  and  was 
therefore  in  his  seventh  year  when  the  family  moved  to  Jackson. 
He  retained  his  childhood’s  memory  of  the  Beverly  home  and 
even  a  faint  recollection  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  He  was 
christened  Francis  Porter,  but  when  a  young  man  assumed  the 
shorter  name  of  Frank,  instead  of  his  baptismal  patronymic. 

My  brother,  Frank,  as  the  eldest  son,  was  always  regarded 
in  our  household  with  peculiar  respect.  While  yet  a  high  school 
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lad  he  was  led  to  have  distinct  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  religion 
which  later  crystallized  into  a  determination  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Frank  Woodbury’s  first  college  was  Oberlin,  Ohio,  which  he 
must  have  entered  at  about  the  age  of  seventeen.  This  was  at 
the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the  fugitive  slave  law  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  Oberlin  was  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  famous  “underground  railroad,”  whereby  runaway 
slaves  were  spirited  across  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  into 
Canada  and  freedom.  Late  in  life  my  brother  mentioned  to  me 
(quite  casually  and  as  a  matter  of  no  special  interest)  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  his  student  life  there.  A  young  slave,  for¬ 
warded  by  “the  underground”  reached  Oberlin  just  before  his 
pursuers  arrived.  The  lad  was  hidden  in  one  of  the  college  build¬ 
ings  until  help  should  arrive.  Meantime  the  students  formed  a 
guard  of  honor  to  cover  his  escape.  Old  shotguns,  dilapidated 
flint-lock  muskets,  and  even  broomsticks  were  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice.  Armed  with  a  harmless  piece  of  wood,  wrapped  menacingly 
under  his  overcoat,  my  brother  patrolled  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  campus  and  held  the  pursuers  at  bay.  The  fact  that  the  slave- 
catchers  were  in  a  hostile  country  and  did  not  care  to  rouse  a  hor¬ 
net’s  nest  by  killing  any  college  students,  undoubtedly  saved  my 
brother’s  life. 

Thus  the  future  faithful  laborer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard  began 
his  career  by  “breaking  the  law,”  also  “nullifying  the  constitu¬ 
tion”  and  generally  playing  havoc  with  “constructive  working”  of 
the  “noble  experiment”  of  his  time. 

From  Oberlin  my  brother  went  to  Williams  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  At  Williams  he  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  college  magazine,  (as  my  brother  Charles  was 
chosen  later  on)  and  was  elected  class  orator  for  commencement 
day.  I  think  he  taught  school  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  and  then  began  his  ministerial  training  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  completing  his  studies  at  Andover,  Mass., 
in  1865. 
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It  was  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  that  my  brother 
formed  a  friendship  which  influenced  the  entire  current  of  his 
life  in  many  ways.  Among  the  students  there  was  a  young  man 
(exactly  his  own  age  to  a  day)  to  whom  he  at  once  became  great¬ 
ly  attached.  This  was  Charles  H.  Richards,  son  of  Dr.  Cyrus  S. 
Richards  of  Meriden,  N.  H.,  the  distinguished  educator  mentioned 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative.  Of  a  gay,  lively  and  imag¬ 
inative  temperament,  young  Richards  was  an  excellent  foil  to  my 
brother’s  somewhat  more  sedate  and  deliberate  personality.  For 
almost  sixty  years  this  beautiful  friendship  continued  until  broken 
by  the  death  of  Charles  Richards  in  1924.  Both  men  rose  to  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  noble  calling  and  it  was  their  good  fortune  in 
later  years  to  work  side  by  side. 

So  it  came  about  that  young  Richards  invited  his  friend  to 
Meriden  one  summer  vacation.  It  was  a  great  summer  for  Frank 
Woodbury,  for  there  he  met  the  girl  who  was  destined  to  share 
his  life — Abbie  Louise  Richards,  his  chum’s  sister.  Frank  knew 
what  he  wanted  at  once,  but  it  took  a  little  time  for  Abbie  to  make 
up  her  mind.  She  laughingly  told  me  later  in  life  that  what 
troubled  her  most  was  that  her  lover  was  not  musical.  All  her 
family  were  musical ;  she  had  been  brought  up  in  that  atmosphere. 
She  even  tried  to  teach  him  to  sing.  He  loyally  and  wistfully 
hummed  over  a  few  notes  after  her — but  it  was  no  use.  Finally 
she  began  to  feel  that  for  her  harmonies  were  possible  other  than 
those  she  had  known  in  the  sweet  shelter  of  that  New  England 
home.  They  were  married  July  19,  1866. 

My  brother’s  first  pastorate  was  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Meriden — beginning  fifty-six  years  of  active  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  the  ministry.  Two  years  later  he  was  called 
to  the  leading  Church  in  Flint,  Mich. ;  and  in  1870  to  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  at  that  time  the  largest 
parish  of  that  denomination  in  the  state,  outside  of  Chicago.  This 
was  his  longest  and  most  important  pastorate.  He  began  it  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-one  and  relinquished  it  at  the  age  of  forty-nine — 
to  the  deep  and  intense  regret  of  the  entire  city.  It  covered  the 
flower  of  his  career  as  a  preacher,  wherein  he  was  called  to  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  deliver  addresses  and  take  part  in  clerical 
ordinations.  A  notable  incident  of  this  pastorate  was  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Children’s  Day,  which  has  since  become  a  National 
institution  in  a  number  of  Christian  denominations.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  a  baptismal  service  in  the  Second 
Church  of  Rockford  in  the  spring  of  1871.  My  brother’s  idea 
of  giving  over  to  the  children  the  entire  church  service  for  one 
day  each  year, — a  procedure  totally  different  to  the  Sunday 
School  curriculum — has  been  greatly  extended  in  the  “Children’s 
Services” — “Children’s  Communions”  and  so  on  which  have  since 
become  deservedly  popular.  It  was  during  this  pastorate  that  my 
brother  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Olivet 
College. 

In  1888  my  brother  resigned  the  Rockford  pastorate,  accept¬ 
ing  a  call  to  the  Park  Avenue  Congregational  Church  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1890  he  decided  to  re¬ 
linquish  pastoral  work  and  was  chosen  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association — the  organization  having 
charge  of  all  home  missionary  work  in  the  Congregational  de¬ 
nomination,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  practical 
work  of  the  association  was  wholly  handled  by  the  secretariat, 
which  divided  up  as  various  fields.  My  brother  was  assigned  to 
educational  work  among  the  southern  negroes,  the  Indians  and 
mountain  whites.  Here  he  had  duties  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  character  in  selecting  his  associates  of  both  races  for  field 
work  and  directing  their  activities.  Occasionally  he  went  into  the 
field  himself  and  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  magnetism 
of  his  presence  and  his  wise  counsel.  My  niece,  Abbie  Woodbury 
Hawes,  recently  related  to  me  an  incident  which  illustrates  my 
brother’s  influence  among  these  people.  Happening  to  be  in 
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Charleston,  S.  C.,  she  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  hear  some  negro 
spirituals  which  were  to  be  sung  that  afternoon  at  the  Colored 
Normal  School.  Learning  that  the  Principal  was  an  old  A.  M.  A. 
worker,  she  told  him  who  she  was.  He  insisted  on  taking  her  to 
the  platform,  and  told  his  audience  of  my  brother’s  work  among 
the  southern  negroes — visiting  schools,  encouraging  the  workers, 
giving  himself  at  a  time  when  such  contacts  sometimes  subjected 
him  to  unpleasant  experiences  among  the  southern  whites — the 
speaker  ending: 

“I  consider  this  School  is  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  sing 
before  the  daughter  of  this  great  man.” 

This  touching  incident  occurred  after  my  brother’s  death  and 
many  years  after  his  active  participation  of  field  work  in  the  A. 
M.  A.  Feeling  somewhat  the  burden  of  advancing  years  he  re¬ 
signed  his  Secretaryship  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Homiletics  in 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. — virtually  created  for 
him  by  the  A.  M.  A.  Here  he  remained  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  active  service  (1905  to  1921)  continuing  to  exercise  an  en¬ 
lightening  and  inspiring  influence  over  the  race,  one  of  whom,  as 
a  boy,  he  had  defended  from  the  slave-catchers  on  the  campus  at 
Oberlin.  For  several  years  he  served  as  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty. 

My  brother  lived  only  five  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Washington  professorship — making  his  home  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rossiter  Howard,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  passed  away 
while  on  a  visit  to  another  daughter,  Mrs.  George  B.  Hotchkiss, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  Sept.  9,  1926,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Temperamentally,  my  eldest  brother  was  more  of  a  Wood¬ 
bury  than  either  Charles  or  myself.  Physically  he  was  built 
somewhat  like  my  father,  slight  and  spare,  even  more,  it  is  said, 
like  my  Grandfather  Woodbury.  He  had  my  father’s  judicial 
mind,  balanced  and  ripened  by  a  wide  culture  which  my  father 
did  not  possess.  He  had  also,  my  father’s  personal  modesty ;  it 
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was  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  you  could  get  him  to  admit 
he  had  ever  done  anything  worth  while.  His  mind  from  boy¬ 
hood  up,  was  extremely  logical ;  his  mental  processes  measured 
and  rightly  ordered,  his  emotions  well  under  control.  I  was  close 
to  him  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  and,  although  I  have  seen  him 
sorely  tried  at  times,  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him 
lose  his  temper. 

Theologically  my  brother  was  distinctly  a  liberal.  Once, 
when  I  mischievously  rallied  him  on  his  lack  of  orthodoxy,  he 
replied  with  a  smile :  “No,  Art,  I  am  still  a  Congregationalist.  I 
belong  to  the  left  wing  all  right  and  rather  to  the  tip  of  the  wing, 
but  I  am  fairly  within  the  denomination.”  As  a  preacher  he  re¬ 
minds  me  very  much  of  Canon  Farrar,  whom  I  heard  repeatedly 
in  London.  His  appeal  was  to  the  mind  and  the  more  delicately 
attuned  spiritual  emotions.  He  despised  emotional  vulgarity  and 
dogmatic  claptrap  in  the  pulpit.  He  could  be  dramatic  at  times, 
but  his  slight  stature  was  against  him  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

For  those  who  really  knew  him,  Kipling’s  lines  on  Roosevelt 
well  apply  to  my  brother. 

For  those  who  must  journey 
Henceforward  alone 
Have  need  of  stout  convoy 
Now  Great-Heart  is  gone. 

And  now  we  must  go  back  many  years  to  that  old  New 
Hampshire  home  where  my  brother  found  his  bride.  Abbie 
Louise,  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Smith  Richards,  was  born  in 
Meriden,  June  29,  1842.  I  have  already  described  her  courtship 
by  my  brother.  For  sixty  years  they  lived  together  in  perfect 
harmony  of  mutual  affection,  loyal  service  and  spiritual  under¬ 
standing.  As  a  Minister’s  wife  she  was  simply  perfect  and  my 
brother’s  success  as  a  pastor  was  due  largely  to  her.  She  was 
never  “bossy”  in  parochial  work,  but  fitted  in,  deftly  and  tact¬ 
fully,  wherever  needed. 
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I  recall  one  little  incident  of  the  Rockford  pastorate  which 
illustrates  this.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  “blue  ribbon’’  move¬ 
ment  when  many  excellent  Christian  women  were  parading  the 
streets  of  Middle  West  cities  and  offering  prayers  in  front  of  the 
saloons  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  abuse  of  liquor  drinking.  My 
brother  took  no  stock  in  the  movement  and  refused  to  lend  his 
church  to  the  meetings.  One  afternoon  Abbie  came  home  wear¬ 
ing  a  blue  ribbon  and  confessed  that  she  had  been  “out”  with  one 
of  the  bands.  (I  do  not  think  she  actually  went  to  the  extent  of 
praying  in  front  of  a  saloon.)  My  brother  started  with  a  word 
of  sharp  expostulation,  but  on  seeing  the  reproachful  look  in  her 
eyes,  exclaimed : 

“It’s  all  right,  dear.  I  see  you  did  not  want  to  do  it,  but  you 
were  trying  to  soften  the  unpopularity  of  my  position.  You  were 
right.  You  are  always  right.” 

Apart  from  her  duties  to  her  family,  Abbie  Woodbury’s 
great  passion  was  music.  An  accomplished  pianist  and  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  student  of  the  great  masters,  she  was  also  blessed  with  a 
singularly  sweet,  flexible  and  appealing  voice.  Her  interpretation 
of  Scotch  ballads,  I  have  never  heard  equalled  by  anybody.  Her 
natural  voice  was,  I  should  say,  mezzo-soprano,  but  she  could 
sing  anything.  Actually  when  three  members  of  the  Church 
Quartette  in  Rockford  were  ill  on  successive  Sundays,  she  sang 
each  one  of  the  three  parts — soprano,  tenor  and  bass — winding 
up  with  her  own  part,  the  alto,  on  the  fourth  Sunday.  She  was 
not  a  particularly  bookish  woman,  but  she  enjoyed  good  literature. 
Like  my  mother,  she  took  her  religion  very  calmly.  I  do  not 
think  she  had  any  special  sympathy  with  my  brother’s  theological 
views  nor  was  she  antipathetic  to  them.  He  was  a  good  husband 
and  a  good  pastor.  His  religion  was  good  enough  for  her. 

My  brother’s  wife  survived  him  only  two  short  months.  She 
passed  away,  quickly  and  quietly,  while  sitting  in  her  grand¬ 
father’s  wing  chair  in  her  daughter's  home  in  Cleveland. 
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Frank  Porter  and  Abbie  Richards  Woodbury  were  buried  in 
Meriden,  near  the  spot  where  they  first  met  and  where  she  had 
passed  her  beautiful  girlhood. 

Seven  children  were  born  of  this  union,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Of  the  five  (all  daughters)  who  matured,  the  eldest, 
Claire  Woodbury  Holbrook,  died  shortly  after  her  marriage.  Four 
others  survive. 

Mary  Woodbury  Monteith — George  Monteith 

Mary  Barker  Woodbury,  the  second  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Maria  Porter  Woodbury,  was  born  in  Beverly  February  23,  1840, 
and  was,  therefore,  five  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to  Jack- 
son.  The  conditions  surrounding  her  girlhood  are  described  in 
the  chapter  “Beside  Still  Waters.”  Like  her  mother,  she  was  of 
a  studious  temperament,  and  my  father  sent  her  to  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary — at  that  time  the  leading  girls’  college  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Here  she  was  graduated — I  think  about  1862.  During 
the  war  she  formed  an  attachment  for  Major  George  Monteith,  a 
gallant  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  brother,  Rev. 
John  Monteith,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Jackson  at  that  time.  They  were  married  in  Jackson,  May  23, 
1865. 

The  married  life  of  my  sister,  Mary,  and  her  husband  was 
uneventful.  They  first  lived  in  Adrian,  Michigan ;  then  moved  to 
Chattanooga  in  1870,  where  Major  Monteith  and  my  brother, 
Charles,  were  for  a  short  time  in  business  together  as  already  re¬ 
lated.  About  1874  my  brother-in-law  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  They  had  six  children, 
five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  remaining  child,  Grace,  ma¬ 
tured  and  married  as  shown  in  our  Line  of  Descent.  My  sister 
lived  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Alsie  Capps 
of  Athens,  Georgia,  after  her  husband’s  death  and  died  there, 
Dec.  29,  1912. 
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Although  named  after  “Aunt  Polly”  Barker  my  sister  was 
christened  more  sedately  as  “Mary” — it  having  become  the  regret¬ 
table  mid-Victorean  habit  to  regard  the  homely  old  English  names 
as  a  bit  undignified.  She  was  always  “Mollie”  to  us  lads  at  home, 
however,  and  “Aunt  Mollie”  to  her  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was 
a  woman  of  sterling  character  and  many  social  graces,  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  intellectually,  a  sincere  Christian — singularly  patient  and 
cheerful  under  her  repeated  domestic  afflictions. 

Charles  Johnson  Woodbury — Lucia  Hall  Woodbury 

As  already  related,  Charles  Johnson  Woodbury,  eldest  son 
of  Francis  and  Clarissa  Porter  Woodbury,  was  born  in  Beverly 
September  15,  1844.  He  was  only  a  baby,  therefore,  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Michigan  and  his  earliest  recollections  were  of 
the  Jackson  home.  When  a  mere  lad,  he  developed  that  excep¬ 
tional  gift  for  literary  expression  which  marked  his  entire  life. 
He  was  emphatically  of  the  Porter- Johnson  type  in  mind  and 
temperament,  and  inherited  that  tendency  to  early  maturity  (un¬ 
fortunate  in  some  respects)  which  characterized  his  mother’s  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  knew  him  (not  members  of 
our  family)  that  he  was  considered  the  brightest  lad  turned  out 
of  Jackson  High  School  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  college.  He 
entered  Amherst  College  in  1862  and  at  his  own  desire,  was 
transferred  to  Williams  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year.  At 
Williams,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Undergraduate  Literary 
Society,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  college  magazine. 
Upon  his  graduation  in  1866,  he  was  elected  Class  Poet  for  the 
commencement  day  exercises. 

It  was  at  Williams  College  that  my  brother  formed  a  personal 
attachment  which  influenced  his  character  and  ideals  more  vitally 
than  any  event  in  his  entire  life,  except  his  marriage.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  visited  Williamstown  for  a  course  of  lectures, 
and  my  brother,  as  President  of  the  Literary  Society,  was  called 
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upon  to  make  the  arrangements.  Emerson  was  greatly  taken 
with  the  brilliant  and  charming  boy  who  met  him  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Williamstown,  invited  my  brother  to  his  hotel  several 
times,  and  finally,  just  as  he  was  leaving  town,  arranged  with  the 
delighted  lad  for  a  tramp  up  Graylock  Mountain  together — no 
mean  feat  of  endurance  in  those  days  of  rough  trails. 

After  that  the  college  boy  and  the  great  philosopher  fre¬ 
quently  exchanged  letters.  My  brother  was  invited  to  Concord, 
where  he  met  other  members  of  the  Concord  Group — Bronson 
Alcott,  Louisa  (The  “Joe”  of  “Little  Women”)  May,  (The 
“Amy”  of  “Little  Women”)  and  the  rest.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  Emerson’s  secretary  in  arranging  his  lecture  courses  and 
accompanying  him  personally  on  some  of  them.  Later  in  life,  my 
brother  gathered  his  recollections  of  the  great  philosopher  and 
critic  into  a  series  of  articles,  “A  College  Boy’s  Talks  With  Emer¬ 
son,”  which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and  were  elab¬ 
orated  in  his  “Talks  With  Emerson”  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1890). 
This  book  (now  out  of  print)  was  appreciatively  reviewed  by 
leading  periodicals  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Edward 
Emerson  said  of  it  that  it  brought  his  father  closer  to  him  than 
any  other  book  ever  written. 

Following  my  brother’s  graduation  from  Williams,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  and  lecturing  up  to  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  He  wrote  extensively  for  the  Springfield  Republican,  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  other  newspapers  of  that  type.  He 
had  a  lecture  called  “Blue  Lights”  which  he  delivered  in  southern 
cities  with  marked  success.  He  was  for  a  time  somewhat  infor¬ 
mally  connected  with  the  Universalist  Church  (have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  old  Davy  Porter’s  adventure  of  that  kind  in  Jackson  County 
many  years  before?)  but  was  never  formally  ordained  because 
he  had  too  much  old  line  New  England  orthodoxy  mixed  in  with 
his  liberal  tendencies.  Among  his  temporary  “pastorates”  during 
this  period  was  one  in  Indianapolis  and  one  in  Iowa,  where  the 
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distinguished  editor  and  publicist,  John  P.  Irish  (afterward  my 
Drother’s  lifelong  friend),  was  one  of  his  parishioners. 

This  nomadic  life  came  to  an  end,  however,  with  my  broth¬ 
er’s  marriage  in  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  to  Lucia  Prudence  Hall, 
daughter  of  Francis  Brewer  Hall,  whose  family  antecedents  are 
traced  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative.  He  never  saw  his 
wife  until  the  day  he  proposed  to  her,  but  they  had  corresponded 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  friendship  for  “Cousin  Fanny’’ 
Cole,  who  was  teaching  school  near  Whitewater.  My  brother 
simply  made  up  his  mind  “he  was  going  to  marry  that  girl” — and 
went  to  Whitewater  to  get  her.  Both  families  were  somewhat 
dazed.  Father  Hall  looked  very  grave,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
Charlie’s  prospects  were  (he  had  no  prospects)  while  Father 
Woodbury  wrote  a  word  or  two  of  caution  on  snaring  a  bird  be¬ 
fore  procuring  a  cage.  However,  those  two  young  people  were 
not  of  the  cautious  type,  and  were  married  (February  17,  1869) 
in  the  Hall  home.  My  mother  and  I  went  from  Jackson  to  the 
wedding.  I  am  today  the  only  living  person  who  was  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

My  brother’s  marriage  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  felt  that  newspaper  and  literary  work  were  too  precarious  to 
afford  a  basis  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Perhaps  he  was  right, 
but  I  have  always  regretted  his  decision.  With  his  gifts,  the  same 
unwearied  industry  which  he  devoted  all  his  life  to  what  are  called 
“business  pursuits’’  would  have  given  him  high  rank  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  fully  my  brother’s  various  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  which  meant  little  to  him  in  any  deep  and  vital 
sense.  He  first  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  with  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law,  George  Monteith,  where  they  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  school  furniture — borrowing  from  my  father  the  money 
to  start  their  business  (1870-72).  This  venture  proving  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  my  brother  engaged  as  a  travelling  salesman  of  lubricat- 
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ing  oils,  dropped  back  to  his  old  line  of  work  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  edit  a  newspaper  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  resumed  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  oil  business,  finally  establishing  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  The  Republic  Refining  Company,  which  he  later  sold  to 
the  Standard,  accepting  a  position  in  their  office,  where  his  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  gave  him  much  entertain¬ 
ing  material  for  magazine  articles  and  lectures  which  were  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Standard  connection  not  proving  altogether  agreeable, 
my  brother  accepted  in  the  summer  of  1882,  a  position  as  staff 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (then  owned  by 
Henry  Villard,  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad)  for 
a  trip  over  the  then  unfinished  road — “writing  up”  the  country 
through  which  it  passed,  in  which  the  “Northern  Pacific”  held 
large  land  grants.  This  led  him  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  again 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oils.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  established  the  Woodbury  Oil  Company,  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  until  his  retirement  from  active  business  in  1905. 

After  his  retirement  from  business  my  brother  resumed  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  lecture  field.  His  talks  on  Emerson  and  the  Concord 
Group  were  in  wide  demand  and  were  delivered  before  almost  all 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  both  east, 
and  west.  These  he  interspersed  with  talks  on  eminent  men 
whom  he  had  known — Alexander  IT.  Stephens  and  Jefferson  Da¬ 
vis  in  the  South,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Luther  Burbank  in  the  West, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  others.  He  loved  the  personal  contact 
of  an  audience  and  was  delighted  when  his  hearers  crowded 
about  him  after  a  lecture  in  familiar  talk  about  the  men  and 
women  he  had  known. 

The  family  home  was  in  Oakland  during  the  entire  period 
of  my  brother’s  life  in  California.  There  he  passed  his  happiest 
years,  and  gathered  about  him  a  company  of  congenial  spirits — 
Joaquin  Miller,  John  P.  Irish,  Charles  W.  Wendte,  John  Vance 
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Cheney,  and  others — who  made  life  worth  living.  He  never 
seemed  to  grow  old — never  lost  his  zest  for  companionship.  His 
interest  was  always  primarily  in  people,  not  in  material  things.  I 
said  to  him  shortly  before  he  died,  “Charlie,  why  don’t  you  go 
over  to  England?  Has  the  land  of  your  ancestors  no  appeal  for 
you?”  His  reply  was  (thoughtfully)  “No,  I  don’t  think  so. 
Swinburne  and  Carlyle  are  dead.  Kipling  and  Doyle  I  have  met 
in  this  country.  No,  I  don’t  think  there  is  anybody  in  England  I 
care  to  see  now.” 

I  have  said  that  Charles  Woodbury  was  of  the  Porter- John¬ 
son  rather  than  the  Woodbury  temperament,  but  there  were  per¬ 
sonal  traits  in  which  he  was  singularly  like  his  father.  One  was 
his  habit  of  noting  memoranda  of  everything  he  had  to  do, 
whether  for  himself  or  anyone  else,  so  that  very  rarely  was  any¬ 
thing  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  other  peculiarity  was  that  if 
he  was  given  anything  to  do  for  anyone  else,  he  did  just  that 
thing — not  something  that  commended  itself  to  his  judgment  as 
a  better  thing  to  do.  His  example  caught  me  in  early  youth  and 
to  this  day  I  have  no  patience  with  the  “I-thought-you-would- 
want-me-to-do-this”  or  the  “I-guessed-you-would-rather-have-it- 
so-and-so”  type  of  co-operation. 

My  brother  once  said  of  his  wife :  “She  is  the  one  person  of 
whose  society  I  can  never  get  enough.”  That,  I  think,  was  the 
keynote  of  their  life  together  for  almost  sixty  years.  Whatever 
happened  to  them,  no  matter  how  many  trials  and  anxieties  they 
had  to  share,  they  never  bored  each  other.  Mutual  boredom,  un¬ 
checked  by  the  obligation  of  duty,  is,  I  think,  at  the  root  of  most 
marital  troubles  of  the  present  day. 

Lucia  Hall  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Vermont,  January  22, 
1848.  Her  parents  moved  to  Wisconsin  when  she  was  a  little 
girl.  She  was  educated  at  Fox  Lake  Seminary  near  Whitewater, 
the  youngest  of  three  daughters.  Her  vivacity,  wit  and  social 
charm  made  her  a  great  favorite.  Her  sense  of  humor  was  the 
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most  acute  and  original  of  any  woman  I  ever  met,  and  it  was 
never  dulled  by  any  of  the  work-a-day  experiences  which  are  so 
apt  to  blur  and  harden  the  best  qualities  of  our  youth. 

My  brother’s  wife  was  distinctly  “an  old  fashioned  girl.” 
She  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  “a  career”  independent  of 
her  family  life  and  responsibilities.  In  her  thoughts  and  energies, 
her  husband  and  children  came  first.  Yet  she  did  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  community  responsibility.  She  became  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while 
five  survive.  There  were  times  when  she  had  none  too  much 
money  wherewith  to  care  properly  for  her  large  household.  Yet 
she  found  time  withal  to  enter  actively  into  social  and  charitable 
activities.  She  was  born  into  the  Congregational  Church  and  was 
active  in  parochial  work,  especially  in  the  First  Church  of  Oak¬ 
land.  Here  she  was  for  years  superintendent  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren’s  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  where  her  dramatic  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  Bible  stories  and  lessons  drew  both  mothers  and  pupils 
from  other  denominations.  As  President  of  the  Ebell  Society 
for  a  long  period,  she  exercised  great  influence  over  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  Lucia  Hall  Woodbury’s  most  distinguished  com¬ 
munity  work,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Oakland 
Free  Kindergarten.  Long  before  kindergarten  work  had  made 
any  real  impression  upon  educational  authorities  in  this  country, 
she  became  an  earnest  student  of  the  methods  of  Froebel.  Had 
she  been  called  upon  to  support  herself,  this  would  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  her  life  work.  As  it  was,  she  was  called  upon 
frequently  for  kindergarten  talks  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
She  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  at 
that  time  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Free  Kindergarten,  and 
Training  School,  and  then  became  the  chief  factor  in  establishing 
the  Oakland  School.  Incidentally,  she  published  a  number  of 
charming  children’s  stories  and  edited  a  book  of  juvenile  folk 
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lore  Come  Tell  Us  a  Story”  which  had  a  wide  circulation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  gifted  couple  were  separated  by  death  for  only  a  few 
short  months.  She  passed  away  in  Oakland  February  16,  1927; 
he,  May  11,  1927.  They  were  buried  beside  their  three  little 
children  who  died  so  many  years  ago,  in  the  family  plot  in  Mt. 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Jackson.  A  brief  memorial  service  over 
their  graves  was  held  by  members  of  the  family,  August  1,  1928. 

Two  of  their  grandchildren  bear  their  baptismal  names — 
Charles  Johnson  Woodbury,  II,  son  of  Clarence  Porter  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  Lucia  de  Laveaga,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  de  La- 
veaga,  both  now  living  in  Oakland. 

Two  lines  from  a  letter  written  to  Alice  Woodbury  Howard 
by  my  brother  after  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and  father,  are  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tombstone  at  Mount  Evergreen,  typifying  the  lives 
of  Charles  Johnson  Woodbury  and  Lucia  Hall  Woodbury. 

“For  those  who  live,  who  really  live  here, 

There  remains  more  life  still.” 

Arthur  Kimball  Woodbury — Adele  des  R.  Woodbury 

My  nephew,  Vincent,  insists  that  these  memoirs  must  em¬ 
brace  a  biography  of  their  author.  I  was  born  in  Jackson  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1860 — as  Charlie  always  said  “the  last  apple  left  ripening 
on  the  bough  after  the  others  had  fallen.”  My  childhood  has  al¬ 
ready  been  fully  covered  in  preceding  chapters.  I  lived  with  my 
parents  at  the  home  of  my  sister,  Mary,  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Jackson  home — first  in  Chattanooga,  later  in  Cincinnati.  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati,  in  both  the  classi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  courses  in  1878;  studied  at  Beloit  College,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  but  relinquished 
my  academic  studies  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  where  I 
was  graduated  in  1882. 

I  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  only  a  few  months,  however. 
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when  the  lure  of  the  Pacific  Coast  caught  me  and,  quite  acciden¬ 
tally,  I  ventured  into  the  field  of  journalism.  This  I  was  destined 
to  follow,  with  one  slight  interruption,  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years.  My  brother,  Charles,  was  then  travelling  over  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post .  I  was  crazy  to  join  him.  I 
applied  successfully  to  Murat  Halstead,  at  that  time  the  distin¬ 
guished  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  for  a 
position  as  travelling  correspondent ;  crossed  the  continent  on  the 
Union  Pacific  (the  only  time  I  ever  saw  antelope  from  a  car  win¬ 
dow)  ;  took  steamer  up  the  coast  to  Portland  (that  was  before  the 
days  of  the  O.  and  C.  Railroad)  thence  up  the  Columbia  River, 
where  I  met  my  brother  westward  bound.  For  the  next  three 
months  we  travelled  together  in  delightful  association  “writing 
up”  that  wonderful  northern  country  in  its  pioneer  era.  In  the 
fall  of  1882  I  purchased  the  Spokane  Chronicle — then  a  strug¬ 
gling  little  weekly  in  a  frontier  settlement  of  about  one  thousand 
people — which  I  conducted  for  a  year ;  then  accepted  an  editorial 
position  on  the  Oakland  (California)  Times  at  that  time  owned 
by  my  brother’s  dear  friend,  John  P.  Irish. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  I  determined  to  try  my  professional 
luck  east  of  the  Rockies  and  after  some  looking  about,  secured  a 
position  with  the  Nashville  American — at  that  time  easily  the 
leading  newspaper  in  Tennessee.  My  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lasted  for  two  years — first  as  its  editor-in-chief,  later  as  its 
Washington  correspondent.  My  year  in  Washington  was  the 
most  delightful  experience  of  my  professional  career.  It  was 
during  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  Both  political  parties 
were  at  their  best  and  were  rendering  a  service  to  the  country 
never  since  attained  by  either.  The  Republicans,  fresh  from 
twenty-four  years  of  distinguished  and  honorable  achievement 
during  the  most  trying  period  in  the  nation’s  history,  felt  they 
were  not  obliged  to  resort  to  cheap,  catch-penny  tricks  to  win 
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popular  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats,  coming  into 
power  by  a  narrow  margin  under  their  great  leader,  were  on  their 
good  behavior.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  east  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  such  men  as  Thomas  B.  Reed,  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  and  Samuel  J.  Randall ;  the  south  such  men  as 
John  G.  Carlisle,  Isham  G.  Harris  and  John  B.  Gordon ;  the  west 
such  men  as  Allan  G.  Thurman,  William  McKinley,  William  B. 
Allison,  John  J.  Ingalls,  Henry  M.  Teller  and  William  M.  Morri¬ 
son.  All  of  these  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  some  of  them 
to  know  intimately.  They  were  men  of  keen  intellect  and  cour¬ 
ageous  conviction,  refined  by  the  chivalry  of  gentle  breeding  and 
softened  by  the  humorous  sensitiveness  of  liberal  education — men 
such  as,  I  fear,  we  shall  never  again  see  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

During  the  winter  of  1886-87,  owing  to  a  change  in  ownership 
of  the  American ,  I  resigned  my  Washington  job  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  went  to  England  for  a  six  months  stay — partly  for 
pleasure  and  partly  to  study  economic  conditions  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  Returning  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  fall,  I  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Spokane  for  the 
next  seven  years,  except  for  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months 
when  I  was  associated  with  my  brother’s  business  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  Spokane  (now  grown  into  a  thriving  western  city)  I 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Chronicle,  which  I  had  sold 
as  a  puny  little  weekly  some  ten  years  before. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  I  again  turned  eastward  and  was  at 
once  engaged  by  my  old  paper,  the  Nashville  American,  to  con¬ 
duct  their  part  in  a  spirited  political  campaign  raging  in  Tennessee 
that  year.  During  the  following  winter  I  became  literary  editor 
of  the  Mail  and  Express,  at  that  time  the  “high  class”  evening 
paper  of  New  York  City.  I  continued  newspaper  work  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  until  the  spring  of  1900.  I  then  took  up  my 
present  profession  of  appraisal  engineering,  which  I  have  fol- 
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lowed  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  two  years  when  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  large  insurance  brokerage  house. 

I  married  in  Oakland  (July  8,  1890,)  Adele  des  Rochers, 
daughter  of  Charles  Louis  Brion  de  Gonzag  des  Rochers,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  of  his  time.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  France  but  broke  away  from  ecclesiastical  leading  strings 
before  taking  orders.  Coming  to  this  country,  he  taught  French 
in  “The  Maples,”  Seminary  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  met 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Wells,  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  that 
part  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  married  July  10,  1847,  and 
shortly  afterward  went  to  California  during  the  gold  mining  ex¬ 
citement  of  ’49.  Charles  des  Rochers  engaged  in  mining  for  a 
time  and  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Vigilance  Committee 
which  assumed  control  of  the  government  of  San  Francisco  un¬ 
der  William  C.  Coleman.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University  of  California  (then  known  as  Berkeley  College)  in 
which  he  held  the  professorship  of  Latin  for  years.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  died  (June  3,  1885) 
in  Oakland,  greatly  beloved  by  the  entire  community. 

My  wife  was  born  in  Oakland,  Aug.  8,  1867.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy  except 
one  sister  (Maude  des  Rochers)  who  still  survives.  The  two 
girls  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  except  for  the  generous 
help  of  an  old  family  friend,  Madame  Morton,  who  lived  with 
them.  My  wife  taught  French  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage 
and  resumed  teaching  after  our  daughter,  Ruth  Morton  Wood¬ 
bury,  grew  up.  She  also  helped  me  a  lot  in  my  newspaper  work 
and  has  ever  been  the  better  wheel-horse  in  our  team.  She  is  as 
French  as  they  make  them — which  is  good  tonic  for  the  Wood¬ 
bury  blood. 

Reverting  to  myself,  I  have  little  to  add  except  that  tempera¬ 
mentally  I  am  like  my  mother,  with  the  restless  spirit  of  my  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather.  As  I  write  these  words,  through  the  twilight 
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of  a  hundred  years  I  think  I  see  old  Davy  Porter  smiling  quizzi¬ 
cally  and  saying  softly :  “Well,  laddie,  you  came  by  it  honestly.” 

For  the  rest  I  am  reminded  of  Owen  Meredith’s  character¬ 
ization  of  Alfred  Vargrave  in  “Lucille”: 

“With  irresolute  finger  he  knocked  at  each  one 
Of  the  doorways  of  life — and  abided  in  none.” 
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FRANK,  CHARLES  AND  ARTHUR  WOODBURY 

“The  Three  Boys.” 


CHAPTER  X 


LINE  OF  DESCENT 


HE  following  line  of  descent  is  traced  from  old  family 
records,  and  other  data  in  my  possession.  Also  from  in¬ 
formation  furnished  me  years  ago  by  my  second  cousin, 
Charles  Kimball  Woodbury,  (son  of  Isaac  Woodbury, 
the  composer)  from  records  of  the  Woodbury  Geneo- 
logical  Society.  In  the  foregoing  chapters  are  references  to  many 
collaterals  on  both  the  Woodbury  and  Porter-Johnson  sides. 

A.  K.  W. 


Lineage  of  Francis  Woodbury. 

1.  William  Woodbury,  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in 
1588;  married  Elizabeth  Patch  in  South  Petherton,  Somerset, 
January  29,  1616.  Died  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  January  29, 
1676. 

2.  Nicholas,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Patch  Wood¬ 
bury,  born  in  South  Petherton  in  1618  (o.  s.)  baptized  April  19, 
1618  (o.  s.)  married  Anne  Paulsgrave  in  New  England.  Died 
July  19,  1686,  in  Beverly. 

3.  Isaac  I,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Anne  Paulsgrave  Wood¬ 
bury,  born  in  Beverly  in  1661,  married  Elizabeth  Herrick. 

4.  Captain  Nicholas  Woodbury,  son  of  Isaac  I,  born  about 
1697 ;  served  in  the  Colonial  Wars.  Married  a  daughter  of  John 
Thorn  and  settled  in  Hamilton,  near  Beverly. 

5.  Isaac  II,  son  of  Nicholas  II,  born  in  Hamilton  April  14, 
1734;  married  Mehitable  Preston;  died  July  23,  1815. 

6.  Isaac  III,  son  of  Isaac  II,  born  in  Hamilton,  February 
4,  1759;  married  Anna  Kimball  December  11,  1784  (she  was 
born  January  9,  1765)  ;  Isaac  III  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
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army;  died  January  2,  1845,  Anna  Kimball  Woodbury  died  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1843. 

7.  Francis  Woodbury,  son  of  Isaac  and  Anna  Kimball 
Woodbury,  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  July  22,  1804,  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  17,  1878. 

Married  Sarah  Kittredge  August  12,  1828. 
b.  October  1,  1800. 
d.  August  22,  1835. 

Married  Maria  Porter,  November  14,  1836. 
b.  October  13,  1806. 
d.  January  16,  1842. 

Married  Clarissa  Anne  Porter,  September  20,  1842. 
b.  October  5,  1817. 
d.  January  20,  1891. 

First  Generation. 

Children  of  Sarah  Kittredge  and  Francis  Woodbury. 

Son  (still  born)  August  18,  1829. 

Francis  Ingalls  b.  March  22,  1831 ;  d.  March  28,  1831. 
Sarah  Ann  b.  September  21,  1833;  d.  Oct.  5,  1833. 

Son  (still  born)  August  14,  1835. 

Children  of  Maria  Porter  and  Francis  Woodbury. 

Sarah  Maria  b.  November  3,  1837. 
m.  George  Murray  Sherwood  October  3,  1866. 
d.  December  16,  1911. 

Francis  Porter  b.  March  18,  1839. 
m.  Abbie  Louise  Richards  July  19,  1866. 
d.  September  9,  1926. 

Mary  Barker  b.  February  23,  1840. 
m.  George  Monteith  May  23,  1865. 
d.  December  29,  1912. 

George  b.  April  22,  1841. 

d.  July  2,  1863,  at  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Children  of  Clarissa  Anne  Porter  and  Francis  Woodbury. 
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Harriet  Ann  b.  July  6,  1843. 
d.  June  4,  1849. 

Charles  Johnson  b.  September  15,  1844. 
m.  Lucia  Prudence  Hall,  February  17,  1869. 
d.  May  11,  1927. 

Edwin  Barnes  b.  December  29,  1846. 
d.  March  4,  1864. 

William  b.  August  26,  1852. 
d.  August  23,  1857. 

Hattie  Grace  b.  December  22,  1853;  d.  August  29,  1857. 
Clara  b.  February  15,  1856. 
d.  August  19,  1857. 

Arthur  Kimball  b.  January  24,  1860. 

m.  Adele  des  Rochers  July  8,  1890;  d.  March  21,  1932. 

d.  August  11,  1931. 

Second  Generation. 

Children  of  Sarah  Woodbury  and  George  Murray  Sherwood. 
Mary  Campbell  b.  October  18,  1867. 
m.  John  Frederick  Temple  June  4,  1890. 

George  Woodbury  b.  February  26,  1869. 

Clara  b.  October  15,  1871. 
m.  Karl  Thompson  Jan.  12,  1895. 

Juliet  b.  October  22,  1873. 
m.  Burton  A.  Manning  Nov.  6,  1895. 

Edward  Marshall  b.  September  13,  1878. 
m.  Olive  Oliver  Oct.  30,  1920. 

Children  of  Abbie  Richards  and  Frank  Porter  Woodbury. 
Clara  b.  November  5,  1868. 
m.  Wiliam  Ransom  Holbrook  July  19,  1894. 
d.  March  23,  1897. 

Helen  b.  August  23,  1871. 
d.  January  8,  1875. 

Alice  b.  October  16,  1872. 
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m.  Rossiter  Howard  October  19,  1905. 

Frank  Richards  b.  February  16,  1875. 
d.  August  23,  1875. 

Abbie  b.  October  10,  1878. 

m.  John  Langdon  Hawes  June  22,  1901.  (div.  1911). 
Mary  b.  June  9,  1880. 
m.  Tasker  Howard  May  29,  1909. 

Margaret  b.  November  1,  1885. 
m.  George  Burton  Hotchkiss  June  1,  1910. 

Children  of  Mary  Woodbury  and  George  Monteith. 

Clara  b.  February  6,  1866. 
d.  August  2,  1866. 

Harris  b.  April  27,  1870. 
d.  February  21,  1873. 

Guy  b.  February  24,  1872. 
d.  March  9,  1873. 

Edwin  Harris  b.  March  2,  1875. 
d.  June  29,  1875. 

Grace  b.  November  21,  1878. 
m.  Clifford  Leland  Rooks  (died), 
m.  William  Alsie  Capps  September  4,  1906. 
d.  July  7,  1910. 

George  b.  January  21,  1883. 
d.  May  18,  1887. 

Children  of  Lucia  Hall  and  Charles  Johnson  Woodbury. 
Winifred  b.  October  30,  1870. 
d.  October  27,  1876. 

Francis  Hall  b.  July  7,  1873. 
d.  October  21,  1876. 

Hope  b.  May  1,  1877. 

m.  Edward  Yeatman  Gibson  Dec.  28,  1898  (div.  1912). 
Bertha  b  March  11,  1870  (adopted  by  Lucia  and  Charles 
J.  Woodbury  1878). 
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m.  Gerald  Francis  Adkins, 
d.  (date  unknown) 

A 

Vincent  b.  June  5,  1879. 
m.  Lina  Heil  October  23,  1907. 

Monteith  b.  August  24,  1880. 
d.  August  19,  1885. 

Clarence  Porter  b.  July  5,  1884. 
m.  Ethel  Mary  Moore  July  20,  1913. 

Alysone  Delight  b.  November  18,  1885. 
m.  Edward  de  Laveaga  December  29,  1906. 

Ruth  b.  May  1,  1887. 

m.  Harrie  Lesley  Taylor,  August  29,  1908. 

Child  of  Adele  des  Rochers  and  Arthur  Kimball  Woodbury. 
Ruth  Morton  b.  June  15,  1891. 

m.  W.  Parker  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  June  10,  1913.  (div.  1926). 

Third  Generation. 

Children  of  Mary  Sherwood  and  John  Frederick  Temple. 
Margaret  Sherwood  b.  August  22,  1893. 
m.  Montgomery  Claghorn  July  28,  1917. 

John  Frederick  Temple  b.  May  28,  1895. 
d.  December  23,  1908. 

Children  of  Clara  Sherwood  and  Karl  R.  Thompson. 

Paul  Sherwood  b.  November  4,  1897. 

Esther  Ray  b.  July  19,  1899. 
m.  Lynn  Bishop  June  15,  1920. 
d.  December  21,  1923. 

Children  of  Juliet  Sherwood  and  Burton  A.  Manning. 
Sherwood  b.  February  22,  1898. 

Edward  Burton  b.  July  17,  1902. 
m.  Virginia  Post,  June  14,  1928. 

Child  of  Claire  (Clara)  Woodbury  and  William  Ransom 
Holbrook. 
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Alysone,  b.  March  23,  1897. 
d.  June  7,  1899. 

Children  of  Alice  Woodbury  and  Rossiter  Howard. 
Elizabeth  Woodbury  b.  October  26,  1907. 

John  Tasker  b.  June  7,  1911. 

Children  of  Abbie  Woodbury  and  John  Langdon  Hawes. 
John  Langdon,  Jr.,  b.  February  14,  1903. 

Francis  Woodbury  b.  December  3,  1905. 

Children  of  Mary  Woodbury  and  Tasker  Howard. 

Anne  b.  March  19,  1911. 

Tasker,  Jr.,  b.  January  15,  1913. 

Children  of  Margaret  Woodbury  and  George  Burton  Hotch¬ 
kiss. 

George  Burton,  Jr.,  b.  March  20,  1911. 

Barbara  b.  January  3,  1913. 

Jean  b.  August  29,  1917. 

Margaret  b.  July  2,  1920. 

Twins,  Richards  Woodbury  and  Mary  b.  March  31,  1922. 
Child  of  Grace  Monteith  and  Clifford  Leland  Rooks. 

Helen  Monteith  b.  April  23,  1901. 
m.  Joseph  Curtis  Nunn  (div.) 
m.  Alfred  Stuart  Campbell. 

Children  of  Grace  Monteith  and  William  Alsie  Capps. 
William  Monteith  b.  August  5,  1908. 

Mary  Woodbury  b.  June  5,  1910. 
d.  June  5,  1910. 

Children  of  Bertha  and  Gerald  Francis  Adkins. 

Dorothy 
Guinevere 
Gerald  Francis 

Child  of  Hope  Woodbury  and  Edward  Yeatman  Gibson. 
Constance  b.  July  12,  1904. 
m.  Raleigh  Stanton  Hales,  December  27,  1922. 
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Children  of  Lina  Heil  and  Vincent  Woodbury. 

Heil  Hall  b.  December  11,  1908. 
d.  December  11,  1908. 

Francis  Alan  b.  January  16,  1912. 

Children  of  Ethel  Moore  and  Clarence  Porter  Woodbury. 
Mary  Clare  b.  October  8,  1915. 

Charles  Johnson,  II,  b.  July  15,  1920. 

Duncombe  Moore  b.  October  6,  1921. 

Chidren  of  Delight  Woodbury  and  Edward  de  Laveaga. 
Miguel  b.  April  20,  1908. 

Lucia  b.  November  17,  1909. 

Edward  Le  Breton  b.  October  31,  1911. 

Richard  b.  August  27,  1913. 

Marianne  b.  August  25,  1915. 
d.  August  27,  1915. 

Bebe  b.  January,  1920.  Lived  only  a  few  hours. 

Julie  Marie  b.  November  30,  1924. 

Child  of  Ruth  Woodbury  and  Harrie  Lesley  Taylor. 

Garland  Staveley  b.  January  12,  1923. 

Children  of  Ruth  Woodbury  and  William  Parker  Sedgwick, 

Jr- 

William  Parker  Sedgwick  III  b.  March  2,  1917. 

Ruth  Joy  b.  June  12,  1918. 

Fourth  Generation. 

Child  of  Margaret  Sherwood  and  Montgomery  Claghorn. 

Sarah  Woodbury  b.  November  8,  1922. 

Child  of  Esther  Thompson  and  Lynn  Bishop. 

Nell  Marie  b.  February  1,  1923. 

Children  of  Virginia  Post  and  Edward  Burton  Manning. 
Nancy  b.  June  3,  1929. 

Edward  b.  July  22,  1931. 

Children  of  Constance  Gibson  and  Raleigh  Stanton  Hales. 
Alysone  Stanton  b.  May  23,  1924. 
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David  Stanton  b.  July  6,  1929. 

Child  of  Helen  (Rooks)  Capps  and  Alfred  Stuart  Campbell. 

Alfred  Stuart  Campbell,  Jr.  b.  October  16,  1929. 

This  chapter,  “Line  of  Descent,”  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  author.  His  daughter,  Ruth  Woodbury 
Sedgwick,  and  his  niece,  Abbie  Woodbury  Hawes,  have  done 
what  they  could  towards  completing  it  from  data  furnished  by 
living  descendants,  and  from  the  leaves  of  the  old  family  Bible. 
From  this  latter  source  they  learn  that  the  name  was  spelled 
Woodberry,  by  Francis  Woodbury  and  his  own  family,  until  they 
moved  to  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  century,  these  records  are 
correct. 

They  would  like  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  help 
given  to  them  and,  before  them,  Uncle  Art,  by  various  members 
of  the  famiy ;  among  them,  Alice  and  Rossiter  Howard  in  their 
work  on  the  historical  part,  and  George  Burton  Hotchkiss  in  the 
business  arrangements,  editing  and  proof  reading. 

Reference  books  used  freely  by  the  author  are  as  follows: 

“The  Woodbury  Family,”  by  Charles  Levi  Woodbury. 

“An  Old  Planter  in  New  England,”  by  Charles  Levi  Wood¬ 
bury. 

“A  Contribution  to  the  Llistory  of  the  Ancient  Family  of 
Woodbury,”  by  Robert  Rantoul. 

“Ancestry  of  a  Few  of  the  Descendants  of  Edward  Hall.” 

“A  Geneology  of  the  Descendants  of  Richard  Porter.” 

“Geneology  of  the  Richards  Family.” 

“Geneology  of  the  Whiton  Family,”  compiled  by  John  M. 
Whiton. 

“Geneology  of  the  Morris  Family,”  compiled  by  John  M. 
Whiton. 

“History  of  Beverly,”  by  Edward  M.  Stone. 
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This  list  of  acknowledgments  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  record  of  our  debt  to  Doctor  Tasker  Howard.  His  wisdom 
and  care  and  devotion  made  it  possible  for  father  to  continue 
this  work  almost  to  the  end,  and  entirely  banished  horror  from 
his  death.  R.  W.  S. 
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APPENDIX 


Spelling  of  the  Name 

I  am  often  asked,  “What  is  the  right  way  to  spell  our  family 
name?”  There  are  two  spellings  commonly  in  use — Woodbury 
and  Woodberry.  I  have  adopted  the  former  as  having  the  better 
historic  basis,  although  the  entries  in  our  immediate  family  rec¬ 
ords  read  “Woodberry”  and  my  father  always  signed  his  name 
that  way.  My  cousin,  Charles  Kimball  Woodbury,  always  insisted 
that  the  spelling  “Woodberry”  was  pure  Yankeeism,  but  there  is 
undoubted  ground  for  it  in  the  old  English  records.  John  Wood¬ 
bury  spelled  the  name  “Woodbery”  in  the  only  extant  specimen 
of  his  signature  and  his  son,  Humphrey,  “Woodberye”,  yet  Judge 
Woodbury  tells  us  the  Devonshire  parish  has  been  spelled  “Wood¬ 
bury”  for  several  centuries  and  the  name  is  so  entered  in  the 
South  Petherton  records.  All  of  our  immediate  family  except 
my  father  have  always  used  the  spelling  “Woodbury.”  In  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  this  spelling  we  find  today  not  only  “Woodbury 
Castle”  in  Devon  (mentioned  in  our  text)  but  the  parish  of 
Woodbury  in  Devon,  Woodbury  Hills  in  Dorset,  Somerset  and 
Worcestershire  and  hamlets  of  Woodborough  in  Somerset,  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Nottinghamshire.  These  variations  of  spelling  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  old  English  names. 

Hannah  Dustin 

Mrs.  Dustin’s  story,  though  somewhat  gruesome,  illustrates 
the  tragic  side  of  pioneer  life  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Her 
home  near  Haverhill  was  attacked  in  one  of  the  Indian  raids.  Her 
husband  and  children  were  butchered  and  she  was  carried  off  a 
captive  to  an  island  in  the  Merrimac  River  where  the  redskins 
were  encamped.  They  carried  rum  with  them  and  at  night  Mrs. 
Dustin,  pretending  to  be  very  jolly  with  her  savage  captors,  got 
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them  all  drunk ;  rose  at  dawn  and  brained  them  all  sleeping,  with 
a  tomahawk.  One  old  squaw  woke  in  time  to  save  her  own  life, 
which  she  successfully  begged  from  the  relentless  executioner. 
A  monument  on  the  island  still  marks  the  site  of  Hannah  Dustin’s 
deed. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Prof.  Van  Tyne  in  his  “War  of  Independence”  (Houghton- 
Mifflin,  1929,  pp.  43-54  inc.)  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  Yankee  forces  embraced  about  1200  men  includ¬ 
ing  Putnam’s  reinforcement  of  Prescott.  Of  these  about  one- 
fourth  were  supplied  from  Nixon’s  regiment,  in  which  our  an¬ 
cestor  was  enlisted.  According  to  Frothingham’s  “Siege  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  “three  hundred  were  led  to  the  field  by  Col.  Nixon,  who 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  off 
the  hill.”  During  the  night  the  Yankees  threw  up  a  six-foot  re¬ 
doubt  on  the  crest  of  Breed’s  Hill,  which  was  the  actual  scene  of 
the  battle.  Bunker  Hill  was  another  eminence  where  they  re¬ 
intrenched  after  being  driven  from  their  first  position. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  17th  the  British 
(about  3,000  men)  began  crossing  Charles  River.  Prof.  Van 
Tyne  says : 

“The  air  being  clear  and  dry,  it  was  possible  for  thousands 
of  eager  onlookers  on  the  housetops,  in  the  windows  of  Boston 
and  on  the  very  church  steeples,  to  watch  every  figure  in  this 
fateful  combat.  Howe  and  Pigot  were  visible  leading  their  red- 
coated  soldiers — the  first  straight  against  Prescott’s  redoubt,  the 
other  against  a  stone  and  rail  fence  behind  which  Stark  and  Put¬ 
nam  sought  to  prevent  a  British  flank  movement  to  get  possession 
of  Bunker  Hill  in  Prescott’s  rear.  The  protected  Patriot  troops 
were  seen  to  hold  their  ground  until  the  British  were  not  fifty 
yards  distant ;  then  to  fire  a  deadly  volley,  mowing  down  the  front 
rank  as  with  the  swish  of  a  modern  machine  gun.” 
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Fiske  (“The  American  Revolution”,  Vol.  I,  Page  145)  says 
that  “British  officers  who  remembered  Fontenoy  and  Minden  de¬ 
clared  the  firing  at  Bunker  Hill  was  the  hottest  they  had  ever 
known.”  Four  times  the  gallant  British  troops  advanced  against 
this  terrible  fire.  Finally  the  Yankee  powder  gave  out  and,  as  the 
British  poured  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  Patriots  were  forced 
to  use  the  butts  of  their  muskets  against  the  terrible  bayonet 
charges.  Howe  lost  1054  men,  over  one-third  of  his  entire  force. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  proportionately 
about  the  same. 

It  was  the  political  effect  of  the  battle — the  effect  that  Grant 
and  Foch  always  had  in  mind  when  they  took  such  apparently 
desperate  chances — that  counted  most  for  the  Patriot  cause.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  nine  months  the  colonists  fairly  swarmed  about 
the  beleaguered  city  like  angry  hornets.  The  British  troops  re¬ 
mained  cooped  up  in  Boston — thus  giving  the  “rebels”  a  chance 
to  organize  a  real  army.  American  sympathizers  in  England  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  on  the  imbecile  policy  of  King  George  and 
Lord  North.  It  was  Prescott’s  brilliant  strategy  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  Saratoga  and  Trenton  and  Yorktown.  General  Greene,  the 
ablest  of  Washington’s  officers,  summed  it  up,  saying: 

“I  wish  we  could  sell  them  another  hill  at  the  same  price.” 
(Fiske,  Ibid.) 
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CONCLUSION 


After  Father’s  death,  Vincent  asked  me  to  write  a  conclusion 
to  this  history,  a  last  chapter — “goodbye”.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  do  this  now,  the  experience  is  still  too  sharp  and  near  to  be 
articulate.  But  I  would  like  to  finish  Father’s  story  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  Vincent’s  own  letter  to  me.  It  etches  a  familiar  and 
dear  portrait,  it  chisels  a  radiant  and  enduring  epitaph.  Then  too, 
as  the  first  concept  of  this  book  was  Vincent’s  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  that  its  last  word  should  be  his. 

“About  the  marking  for  your  father’s  grave — that  will  come 
to  you,  and  when  it  does,  use  it.  To  me  I  think  of  Uncle  Art  as 
“Remembering.”  When  I  visit  that  place  it  will  be  “Remember¬ 
ing.”  To  me  it  carries  a  significance  the  public  can  never  gather 
or  never  share — beyond  and  superior  to  any  curiosity.  It  will 
bring  to  me  your  Father  when  a  young  man,  handsome,  laughing, 
full  of  jokes — his  Windsor  ties,  his  soft  shirts.  Then  later  on 

many,  many  talks  together.  - His  honesty.  Honest  and  frank 

when  not  necessary,  when  it  took  many  hundreds  of  dollars  from 
him,  when  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  silent ;  but  this  he 
could  not  do  and  be  a  hundred  per  cent  with  his  conscience.  Who 
held  morality  next  to  immmortality,  and  loved  human  kindness 
more  than  any  man  I’ve  ever  known.  To  this  character,  lonely 
and  alone  in  so  many  ways,  I  can  underwrite  no  set  of  words,  but 
give  the  one  that  to  me  means  so  very,  very  much — remembering. 
He  remembered ;  his  last  effort  was  written  because  he  remem¬ 
bered.  He  loved  to  remember.” 

Let  our  book  end  on  this  note — remembering!  For  as  Abbie 
feels  that  the  last  one  is  gone  who  thought  of  us  as  children,  I 
feel — and  perhaps  a  little  more  poignantly  than  you  others  be¬ 
cause  I  am  an  only  child — that  the  last  one  is  gone  who  thought 
of  us  as  one;  and  with  that  inclusive  vision,  in  some  mystic  way 
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made  us  so.  And  we  need  memory  so  much  to  soften  a  little  our 
loneliness  for  the  days  when  “all  was  young  in  the  Jungle.” 

And  you  “youngsters”  and  your  youngsters,  who  are  already 
beginning  to  sprout  up  around  us,  as  you  read  this  story  be  very 
proud  of  your  “clan” — Francis  Woodbury  and  his  sons  and 
daughters.,  Uncle  Frank’s  greatness,  Uncle  Charlie’s  genius,  my 
father’s  brilliancy  and  charm  and  utter  uniqueness,  the  gentle 
grace  of  the  sisters.  Remember  them  always  as  we  do — we  who 
are  now  the  older  generation,  who  stand  looking  back  to  those 
still  hillsides  in  Jackson,  in  Meriden — looking  forward  to  some¬ 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  survival  and  reunion,  something  that 
will  be  a  fulfillment  of  Uncle  Charlie’s  prayer — 

“May  this  Paradise  be  yours  and  mine.” 

Ruth  Woodbury  Sedgwick. 
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